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“ Cardinal Newman.” 


——>— 


ONE of the great desires of the best hearts among English 
Catholics is on the eve of fulfilment, and Pope Leo the 
Thirteenth will signalize his first creation of Cardinals by con- 
ferring the highest earthly honours of the Church on the most 
distinguished and the greatest Englishman who will ever have 
worn the Roman purple. It is a matter of great gratification to 
see that this act of the Holy Father is appreciated as it ought 
to be in this country. Of course, in a community so strong in | 
its feelings on religious matters, a community which takes so 
deep and earnest an interest in controversy, and in which 
religious differences are more powerful than any other in 
dividing and irritating those who on other points differ without 
quarrelling, it is not possible that there should be perfect 
unanimity in the interpretation which men put on the elevation 
of our great Oratorian to the Cardinalate. People will have 
their say as to this or that supposed signification which is 
suggested to them, not by the facts of the case, but by their 
own prejudices or proclivities. On this account, it would be an 
amusing task to collect the various comments which the wise 
men of the Press have uttered on the very simple fact that 
John Henry Newman is to be a Cardinal of the Holy Roman 
Church. But we can well afford to let these interesting specu- 
lations die a natural death. To those who know what 
Dr. Newman has always been in his devotion to the Church, 
in his accurate appreciation of her teaching and spirit, in his / 
loyal obedience to her authority, in his burning zeal for every- 
thing that might advance her cause, especially in the country 
which he loves so dearly, and which so cordially returns his 
love, and, above all, who understand the altogether unequalled 
and unapproachable character of the intellectual work which it 
has been his lot, under the guidance of Providence, to accom- 
plish in her service, the true significance of the act of Leo 
the Thirteenth will need no explanation. It will be no surprise 
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to them to be told that, while as to the natives of other countries 
the choice of the Holy Father of the members of the Sacred 
College is more or less fettered, or at least influenced by the 
Courts or Governments with which he is in direct relation, 
there can have been nothing in the present case to suggest the 
nomination but the simple knowledge of two things—the 
unexampled worth of the person on whom the honour is con- 
ferred and the desire of his countrymen to see him honoured 
in any way that is open to him. It is not policy, or the favour 
of high personages, or the accident of important services in some 
negotiation, or cleverness in smoothing over some embarrass- 
ing difficulty, or the long pursuit of the ecclesiastical “ carriera,” 
or high birth and connections, or great position in the Hierarchy, 
or any other similar cause, which has brought the name of the 
new Cardinal before the notice of the Holy Father. Nothing 
but what Dr. Newman is and what Dr. Newman has done can 
have influenced the choice, and prompted the ready acquies- 
cence of the Pope in the dispensations, as to residence in Rome 
and the like, which are necessary in order that Dr. Newman 
should receive the honour conferred upon him, without danger 
to his health and interference with his habits. We venture to 
think that the Cardinal’s hat has never been more gracefully 
offered, or under circumstances which have made the offer more 
pointedly a tribute to personal worth and to the merit of a long 
and perfectly straightforward course of the most devoted and 
disinterested service to the Church, crowned with a success the 
full measure of which the men of the present generation are 
hardly competent fully to appreciate. 

We must not allow ourselves to forget that Dr. Newman is 
still among us, and that the time is, as we hope, yet distant 
when it may be the duty of a writer in these pages to endeavour 
to sum up the many and various titles which fit him for any 
dignity which the Sovereign Pontiff has to bestow. The pro- 
motion to the Cardinalate, over which we are all rejoicing, has 
many aspects, and it will be enough to refer very shortly to 
those which are most general and least personal. One feature 
in the case which is altogether new is the universality of the 
interest which the late announcement has elicited. It is perfectly 
true that the Holy See is far above the level at which it can be 
affected by the ebb or flow of popular favour or enthusiasm. 
But it is still a significant fact that now, for the first time, the 
great majority of educated and intelligent Englishmen feel a 
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glow of joy at the creation of a Cardinal, as if it were, in some 
sort, a personal matter to themselves. Had Dr. Newman been 
the head of a new hierarchy, or some distinguished member 
of the Catholic Episcopate in this country, there would have 
been an official character about his nomination which would 
have excited a comparatively languid interest amongst English- 
men outside the narrow pale of our own community. We 
all know that it is not so. It is the personal character and 
history of Dr. Newman, his chivalrous and simple bearing under 
trials of all kinds and from all quarters, as well as his intel- 
lectual greatness, his unflinching honesty, and the sacrifices 
which he has made for the sake of conscience and truth, 
that make him an object of affection to so large a part of 
the nation. Englishmen are proud of him, as of a great English- 
man, and it cannot be doubted that they feel that a share 
of the honour which is bestowed upon him falls upon the nation 
whose child he is, and whose best characteristics he illustrates so 
remarkably. Dr. Newman once said, in reference to the method 
which he intended to pursue in the great work which he began 
in Dublin, that he could do nothing in any way except in 
the way of his father, St. Philip. In another sense, it is 
true of him to say that he can do nothing and has done 
nothing except in the plain, simple, straightforward and 
courageous way which has characterized all great English- 
men from the beginning, and which has always, in the long 
run, commanded the sympathy of our countrymen. Thus it 
may be hoped that when his elevation to the Cardinalate 
is made a_ subject of general rejoicing, it may even have 
the indirect effect of lessening that deep-rooted alienation 
from Rome and everything Roman with which the English 
mind is possessed. 

We would fain hope that it may have another effect, which 
is very much to be desired for the benefit of a considerable 
party in the country, whose feelings and opinions are reflected 
to some extent in the High Church and Ritualistic portion of 
the press. Anglicans of a certain class have never been able 
to persuade themselves that Dr. Newman is not still one of the 
party which he originally founded, but which he abandoned in 
middle life, because he found that it had no right to the Catholic 
principles by which he had attempted to guide its action. This 
delusion has lasted for years ; it has fastened upon every single 
incident in Dr. Newman’s career which imagination could 
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possibly distort and misrepresent, it has held up its head in the 
face of the evidence of his whole public life since he renounced 
Anglicanism, and of everything he has written or said since 
that time. It has been something more than an expression of 
the feeling Talis cum sis, utinam noster esses, for it has fed 
itself on a whole chain of invented facts, false rumours indus- 
triously circulated, or public statements which fall little short 
of deliberate calumny. A few weeks ago it was openly declared 
in Dr. Littledale’s paper, The Church Times, that if Dr. Newman 
were honest he would avow that he had more in common with 
Dr. Pusey, Dr. Liddon, and Mr. Carter than with Cardinal 
Manning and Monsignor Capel. The venomous insinuation— 
by no means the first specimen of its class—had not long been 
dry on the paper on which it was written, when the news became 
public that Dr. Newman had been sounded as to his possible 
acceptance of the Cardinalate. It is probable that persons like 
the author of the statement to which we have referred will still 
persuade themselves that the offer made by Pope Leo the 
Thirteenth was a feint, or that when Dr. Newman, as he was 
obliged to do, stated certain reasons, as his age and his work 
in England, which might be difficulties in the way of his living 
in Rome, he really wished to escape the proposed honour from 
a feeling of dissatisfaction with the Church. There are some 
persons whom nothing will induce to abandon a favourite 
delusion, even though it involve a grave moral charge against 
a person whom they admire and profess to revere. But we 
trust that with the mass of Englishmen we shall now hear the 
last of these miserable imaginations. Dr. Newman is indeed 
loyal to England, as he is, in another and a higher sense, loyal 
to the Church. He has constantly shown his intense anxiety 
that everything possible should be done to remove the cloud of 
prejudice which hangs between the eyes of his countrymen 
and the Catholic Church, and that the greatest care should be 
taken to use no language or pursue no line of policy that may 
tend to increase their alienation from Rome. He has left it to 
others to speak harsh words, to exaggerate points of difference, 
to represent Catholic truth in its least attractive form. In 
doing this he has but been following most closely in the foot- 
steps of St. Paul, and, to say the simple truth, he has been 
acting in the truest sense in the noble, tender, and motherly 


1 We quote the statement from memory, but we have no doubt of its substantial 
accuracy, 
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spirit of the Holy See itself. His reward has been an influence 
over his countrymen which no English Catholic since the time 
of the schism has ever possessed, and, we are sorry to add, a 
good deal of misrepresentation of the kind of which we have 
been speaking. Englishmen have listened to him when they 
would listen to no one else from the Catholic side, and, as a rule, 
they trust his words when they will trust those of no one but 
him. It is a miserable phenomenon, by the side of this general 
confidence, that there should still be some who declare that he 
is insincere when he tells them that he has found the Anglican 
Establishment, the worldly goods of which they enjoy, to be 
the most absolute imposture and nonentity on the face of the 
earth ; that he disbelieves in their orders and their sacraments, 
and that to him their vestments and celebrations and incen- 
sations and the like, have no more reality than a performance 
on the boards of a theatre. 

We cannot, of course, expect that Anglicans should take 
precisely the same view of the elevation of Dr. Newman to the 
Cardinalate as we do. But when that elevation is coupled with 
the hearty feeling of approbation throughout the whole country 
of which we have spoken, it might surely make them consider 
whether Rome and England are not for once of the same mind 
as to a matter which concerns themselves more than any other 
persons in the world—we mean the true import and legitimate 
issue of the movement which Dr. Newman initiated, the move- 
ment to which they acknowledge that they owe so much, and 
in the principles of which they are still ready to see the only 
reasonable grounds on which those Englishmen who are desirous 
of showing themselves children of the Catholic Church of 
antiquity can allow themselves to act. It can hardly be 
thought that the English mind, so deeply penetrated as it is 
with prejudices against Rome, would recognize in the career of 
Dr. Newman so much to admiré and applaud, if it did not at 
the same time recognize that he has been faithful at all cost to 
the principles with which he started. That career means 
nothing, it is a life broken in the midst by a great and unreason- 
able mistake, if it has not been the condemnation of the 
Anglican theory. The Ritualists are perfectly consistent in 
their rebellion against the Catholic Church, because they begin 
with the assertion of the Protestant principle of private choice 
and private judgment, and they profess as little obedience to 
their own authorities as those authorities themselves profess 
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towards the Holy See. But it is not so with the Anglicans 
more properly so called. They have adopted, and they still 
propose to maintain, the principles of Catholic authority, 
Catholic unity, Catholic orthodoxy, and they have not adopted 
them as luxuries but as necessities. They profess to see in 
these principles the only salvation of this or any other nation, 
the only means by which the true faith can be preserved. It 
is no light matter to go on maintaining these principles on 
false grounds. To do this is to fight against God and the 
Church with the very weapons which they acknowledge to have 
been framed by Him as all-powerful when used on His own 
side. 

If the present condition of religion in England, especially 
as to the principles of the faith and authority, is so much less 
hopeful than it was forty years ago, who are the most to blame— 
the men who consistently use anti-Catholic principles to loosen 
the hold of the people on all dogmatic truth, or the men, who 
with an inconsistency open to all the world but themselves, 
attempt to rest dogma on the basis of private judgment and 
resistance to the voice of the living Church? History, as we 
believe, will most certainly record that the High Anglicans have 
far more responsibility than they care to acknowledge, in the 
progress of infidelity and irreligion in the land since the collapse 
of the Oxford movement, as it appeared to the outward eye— 
since the legitimate issue of the Oxford movement, as it really 
was—in the submission of its great leader and so many of his 
followers to the Catholic Church. Since that time the residuum 
of the Tractarian party have been like mariners who have dis- 
covered that they have landed on the back of a whale instead 
of on the firm land, and have nevertheless gone on living con- 
tentedly on their dangerous friend, lighting their fires and 
cooking their victuals, and so on, notwithstanding many a rude 
shake and roll of the hospitable monster, warning them that 
he may very soon take to his native depths and carry them 
with him. These men have gone on talking about the Church, 
and protesting against false doctrines and the encroachments 
of the civil power, soaring into the higher regions of asceticism, 
founding religious communities after their own pattern, adapting 
Catholic books of devotion, and no one knows what besides, 
culling, as they would say, the choicest fruits of spiritual progress, 
while all the world has been laughing at them for their contempt 
of reason and logic. As theology must have true philosophy, for 
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its basis, so the life of a religious communion as such, is an 
absolute sham and a perilous imposture if it is not built on the 
foundation of truth. These same men have also attempted to 
stem the advancing tide of infidelity, which they have them- 
selves helped to let loose on the country, because they have 
ranged themselves on the side of the opponents of the true 
Church of God, the only Church which the world acknowledges, 
by a sure instinct, to possess the right of speaking with authority 
in His Name. The world knows our Lord and His Apostolic 
Church—but it laughs at Catholic arguments in Anglican 
mouths. It is the old story over again—* Jesus I know and 
Paul I know, but who are you?” And so the devil who might 
perhaps, by God’s mercy, have been cast out, if the whole wave 
of the Oxford movement had thrown its unbroken mass into 
the Catholic waters, remains in possession of the nation, or of 
a large part of it, because that wave dashed itself to pieces, or 
was in great part turned aside, and thus the good counsel of 
God for the salvation of England from heresy and schism has 
been more or less defeated by the unfaithfulness of those to 
whom the work was intrusted. 

These words may seem severe, but we believe them to be 
true. At what, we trust, may not be quite the end of a long 
life of active service to the cause of truth and of religion, John 
Henry Newman finds himself the survivor of the greater number 
of those who once worked loyally with him, having carried after 
him, it is true, no insignificant band of followers in his abandon- 
ment of all that was dear to him on earth for the sake of the 
faith, but still as lonely as he can be made by the desertion 
of the principles which they once held and professed in common 
on the part of a large number who still talk as if they held them. 
For himself he has found peace as well as abundant opportunities 
of labouring and suffering for the truth to which the good grace 
of God has led him. English Catholics, in particular, know what 
they owe to him. They know what he has done for them in 
introducing among them the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, what he 
has done in laying down the true principles of higher education, 
how he has freed them for ever from the vexations which might 
have resulted from the unexposed revilings of lecturers of the 
Achilli stamp, who have never been listened to since the famous 
trial in which the Lord Chief Justice Campbell so fatally dis- 
tinguished himself. Catholics know how Dr. Newman set the 
public mind right after the Church had been assailed by the 
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blundering sophistries of the Eivenicon and the fanatical viru- 
lence of Mr. Gladstone, and how they have always instinctively 
looked to him as the champion to whom Englishmen would 
listen with confidence in any hour of need or danger. It is his 
particular glory to have had a hand, however indirectly, in the 
conversion of most of those who have joined the Church in this 
country for the last forty years, to have touched, even though 
incidentally, a hundred points of popular controversy and 
subjects of earnest thought to the minds of men of his time, 
and to have given in every case the answer or the direction 
which the occasion required. His relation to the mind of the 
day consists even more in the hints and suggestions which he 
has given, than in his elaborate treatises and his utterances on 
the subjects which he has directly dealt with. No writer of our 
time is more important to the historian of English thought, no 
works are so necessary and so useful as his to those who 
have to carry on the fight for truth in which he has been so 
successful. 

And now the Vicar of our Lord has spoken, as if to tell us 
that it is not in England alone and for Englishmen alone that 
this great servant of the Church has been raised up in our 
century, but that his name is to belong through all time to the 
list of the conspicuous champions of the Universal Church, in 
whose government he would have to bear a share and whose 
counsels he would have to influence, if his great age and long- 
formed habits of life did not forbid him without danger to reside 
in Rome. Thus is the seal of the Church set to the services of 
along career. /ustum deduxit Dominus per vias rectas, and the 
plainness and straightness of the path which has led the former 
Scholar of Trinity and Fellow of Oriel to the feet of the 
Successor of St. Peter are attested by the crowning act of the 
Successor of St. Peter himself. The act means a great deal 
more than this. But this at least it means, and it is on this 
account that we hope to see from it great good resulting to the 
cause of the Church in England, as well as a sensible increase 
of the love and gratitude with which English Catholics already 
regard the Holy Father himself. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
GULDBRANDSDALEN. 


IF Romsdalen is the grandest dale in Norway, Guldbrandsdalen 
is certainly the most beautiful, so are we told; and as the 
beauty is “ long drawn out,” extending over nearly one hundred 
and seventy miles, we shall require at least three days of carriole 
driving to traverse it. So we talk over our plans and arrange 
our resting stations before going to bed, that we may start in 
good time on 

Monday, July 29.—There is a special excitement for us this 
fine morning, for we are each one to drive his carriole for the 
first time. There is a sense of independence in this which is 
doubly pleasant, after the comparative slavery of the ¢rille. 
Then we were but an item in the great account ; now we are 
to be an account complete in itself. Perhaps after all, the 
independence is more nominal than real, for we are to be one 
of a procession, and the order of march is defined by Norwegian 
laws of the road, the slowest horse being placed first; yet we 
shall be so far our own master as to regulate our own pace (for 
no one must pass us, another law says), and we shall have the 
control of the whip (if we can get one) and of the reins, if not 
of the pony which is to draw our carriole. 

But the carrio/e itself, how shall we describe it? It is simply 
a light two-wheeled carriage, with a small pony in front, a servant 
(skydtsgutt) behind on the luggage, and your honour in a chair 
of state in the centre. But feeling the inadequacy of this des- 
cription, we quote Murray, who says: “The carriole somewhat 
resembles the Italian carricola,” which probably does not convey 
any very definite idea to the mind of the general reader; and, 
moreover, we will venture to say that to any one who has been 
at Naples and seen the carrico/a in perfection, that carriage with 
its two passengers besides the driver, or with its dozen of people 
suspended on all sides of it, would suggest something very 
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different from the Norwegian carriol. But leaving the parallel, 
let us take the more accurate description. “It is usually built 
without springs. The shafts are long and elastic, the ends are 
fixed to the axle-tree, and the seat (which will only hold one 
person) is placed well forward, and by cross-pieces, rests upon the 
shafts, the elasticity of which prevents the occupant being jolted, 
except when the roads are very bad. The legs are brought 
nearly to a horizontal position, so that in descending the steepest 
hill there is no inconvenience, nor the possibility of being thrown 
out in the event of the horse falling. A board is fixed upon the 
axle-tree to carry a trunk, &c., and there the man seats himself 
to whom the horse belongs. The harness is of the most simple 
construction, and so contrived as to fit any of the small horses 
which are met with.” If this is not enough, we will add a word 
or two more: for we are very proud of our first carriole and 
wish it to be duly appreciated. The seat is raised high above 
the long shafts and cross-pieces upon iron uprights, and is itself 
semi-circular in shape, with a high back behind towering to a 
peak ; more like the car of a juvenile fairy in a pantomime than 
any other kind of carriage with which we are familiar. In front 
is a splashing-board, the foot-board being in shape much like 
that old-fashioned instrument of torture, a boot-jack. 

Its peculiar shape utterly unfits it for the purpose for which 
it is designed, as no pair of feet much larger than those of the 
fairy we have alluded to would find space and rest therein: for- 
it has a high border inclosing it. Sometimes there are two 
iron stirrups, fixed to and below the cross-piece, into which the 
toes can be thrust: otherwise the legs must arrange themselves 
outside upon and along the shafts, prepared to take to the 
ground in case of a fall, and exposed to the dust and rain, as 
these usual accompaniments in time succeed one another. 

The harness is indeed simple enough: consisting principally 
of pieces of rope and string fastened by wooden pegs, and the 
reins generally are long ropes ; long enough to serve for a whip 
also, or to tie up to the side when the driver wishes to read or 
to go to sleep. 

The horses are of all kinds, conditions, and sizes: as a general 
rule, we find the smaller the better, and most of them are 
excessively small. As for their docility we can bear testimony, 
for we drove some distance with one rein under a fore leg and 
the other under the tail of the animal, without apparently any 
inconvenience to man or beast. 
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The seat is sufficiently shallow to necessitate a dignified and 
upright bearing ; the effect of which on the spectator however is 
considerably marred by the awkward position of the legs, which 
are either drawn up towards the chin or stretched out like extra 
shafts along the sides of the diminutive steed. 

Yet with all its faults and oddities, carrioling is pleasant 
travelling. There is an excitement about it—especially in going 
down hill—which never ceases ; and somehow it does not fatigue, 
as all things considered it ought to do. 

Before eight o’clock we have breakfasted, paid our very 
moderate bill, and taken our seats in the three carrioles and 
our places in line of march; one attendant only mounting up 
behind the first carriage who has some way of driving three 
horses and carriages home again, though probably not in the 
striking way in which Ducroz used to ride three horses at once. 

The scenery during the first stage to Molmen, which takes 
more than one hour, is somewhat dreary, being principally dry 
bog and moorland, with snowy mountains in the distance; we 
are still on the heights of the Bréstefjeld, and the Rauma is yet 
beside us. There are trees of a weird, stunted, grotesque form, 
seemingly of great age and heart-cankered : fit residents in such 
a grim neighbourhood. Then the river widens out into a series 
of lakes as we approach Lesje Jernverk, where, as the name 
implies, there is an old iron mine: evidently we are nearing the 
home of our old friend the Rauma, which springs from a lake 
that, strangely enough, has another outlet at the further end, 
out of which flows the Logen Elv, which is to be our new 
guide, companion, and entertainer until we and it leave Guld- 
brandsdalen at the Mjésen Vand. Again we are airing our 
Norse, and must explain that ¢/v means a river and vand a lake ; 
and our excuse for using the unfamiliar words is that they are 
familiar enough in guide books. 

Another stage brings us to Holset station, and here we are 
at the end of Romsdalen, and above fifty-six miles from Nes, 
and here we are at the further end of the Lessoe Vand, and the 
point whence the Logen Elv flows. In truth we were not a little 
puzzled at seeing the river change its course, and flow with us 
instead of against us. We have seen many rivers traverse 
lakes, and when we have traced them home have found at last 
that it was no home to them, but only a broader channel than 
before, and that they flowed in at the further end from a far 
distant source ; but here the Rauma flows out to meet us, and 
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at the upper end flows out to accompany us, running in truth 
both ways at once. As such irregularities as these cannot be 
tolerated, it has been agreed to give a different name to that 
which now flows south-east, from that which hitherto has flowed 
north-west, and so the Logen is to be our guide, which somehow 
we cannot help regarding as the Rauma constrained by true 
Norwegian politeness to turn upon itself, and lead us out of the 
wilderness into which it enticed us. 

Fresh horses and carrioles, and on we go for another stage. 
The scenery improves, as it can easily do ; traces of cultivation 
begin to appear, the hills grow once more into mountains, and 
snow is seen at intervals upon their summits. In truth we have 
climbed the heights, have crossed the bare, worn, ragged Dovre 
Fjeld, and are working our way down into the new valley, as 
we have worked it up from the old. These fye/ds are bleak and 
barren tracts, for what can grow in such exposed positions, even 
were there earth to produce anything? The stunted, gnarled, 
mockery of trees answer the question and tell us what such bare 
heights must be in winter. 

We push on to Holaker, our fourth station, for dinner, 
having driven about thirty-five miles in five hours and a half, 
z.¢., about six miles an hour, stoppages and changes included. 
The delay is uncertain at the stations when three carrioles and 
horses have to be changed. Norwegians are not over active, 
and set about the work in a very deliberate manner. Carrioles 
have to be hunted out from obscure corners and the little horses 
are sometimes away in the fields, and have to be caught and 
brought in. However, it must be allowed, that no time is 
wasted in cleaning either horse or carriage: a neat turn-out 
is evidently not,a Norwegian weakness. Such as they are, you 
take them, and, considering how little you pay, you ought to 
be thankful. 

Holaker is an excellent station and is highly commended, 
so we have postponed our dinner unto the late hour of two 
o'clock, to have it here in comfort. The dining-room is quite 
splendidly furnished, evidently with imported, and probably 
French, furniture, highly polished and very new. The dinner 
is excellent and puts us in good condition for afternoon travelling, 
and we are soon upon the road again. But whatever good 
temper the dinner may have put into us is quickly shaken out 
on this stage of our march. There are only two horses to be 
had, so one is put into a carrio/e and the other into a cart to 
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which two of us are condemned. Now of all the villainous con- 
trivances to dislocate limbs, to make travelling a misery, and to 
jolt the life out of a man, commend me to a light Norwegian 
Cart. ; 

It has no springs; the fixed seat is nailed to the low sides 
resting on shafts that have none of that elasticity which makes 
carrioling pleasant. Every movement of the horse, every stone, 
even every rut in the road makes itself felt, and writes its 
history in our racked limbs. Walk any distance through 
rain and mud rather than commit your person to such an 
instrument of torture: so we resolved, and so we recommend, 
while our bones ache at the very memory of that stage from 
Holaker to Dombaas. 

But not even such a machine as this cart can altogether 
divert our attention from the scenery through which we are 
now passing. We are descending rapidly through and over 
the Dovre range; the steep slope of the ravine as yet over- 


hangs a combination of dales, and a whole panorama lies ° 


spread before us. From our elevated position we command 
the mountains which shut in the different glens, and can look 
across over into another beyond it. These mountain passes, 
with all their glorious characteristics of snowy heights and deep 
gorges, part in bright sunlight and part in deep shadow, 
converge towards Dombaas, and imagination can fill up what 
the far distance conceals, and trace our long route through 
Guldbrandsdalen to the far distant Christiania. 

Down we rattle a long Norwegian mile, which seems more 
than the usual seven in such acute suffering, and find ourselves 
in what may be called the high road between Christiania and 
Throndhjem, and at the excellent station of Dombaas. 

To crawl out of the cart and stretch our aching limbs is 
itself a pleasure, but to turn and look upon the road by which 
we have descended, and the mountains which overhang it on 
all sides, is enough to make us forget all we have suffered. 
There stands the great lion of this part of the Dovre range, 
Svencetten, 7,620 feet high, while the grand outline of Roms- 
dalhorn and its neighbours are still in view. It is a scene 
worth lingering over, but we have many miles yet before us, 
and so we turn back once more to the station to see after 
carrioles. But once more there is a deficiency of horses, and 
a cart which is offered is rejected very emphatically, and we 
content ourselves with a /ril/e. 
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We are now in another valley, which we conclude is Guld- 
brandsdalen, the wonderfully beautiful dale which is said to be 
the pride of Norway. It is one hundred and sixty-eight 
English miles long, and extends from Lillehammer to the foot 
of the Dovre Fjeld. “The greater part of it is narrow and 
winding, with towering mountains on either side, cultivated on 
the lower slopes, and generally covered with pine forests in 
the upper parts. Here and there the valley widens for a short 
distance, but nowhere to a greater extent than six or seven 
English miles.” Such is Murray’s very accurate description 
of it, and this, indeed, it was that induced us to leave much 
of the wild scenery of the west unseen, that we might enjoy 
with a new relish the sylvan beauties of the inner life of 
Norway. The new valley opens grandly, as it cannot but do 
here within the glories of the Dovre mountains. We are shut 
in and seemingly pursued by the wild ranges which overhang 
and close in upon us. Downward is our way, as it will be 
throughout, and this makes travelling pleasanter, for horses 
are willing, and share the good spirits of the travellers, who 
are once more brought together again without any danger 
of dislocation. So on we drive merrily to Toftemoen, and 
look with no little interest and admiration at Tofte himself, 
the landlord of the station. For Tofte is no ordinary person 
in right of his wealth and royal descent in direct line from the 
renowned Harald Haarfagre (the Fair-Haired), who in the ninth 
century united the different provinces into one kingdom, and 
made for Norway a world-wide renown. 

It is a proud family, we are told, as well it may be, when 
ancient races are rare, and where they are much prized, as 
among this simple and patriarchal people. The Tofte family 
have kept themselves to themselves, and never marry out of 
their own family, so their blood must be ultra-blue. They are 
wealthy, too, in true Norwegian fashion, and have old plate 
which would break the heart while it would delight the eyes 
of a would-be purchaser. Indeed it is recorded that when King 
Charles the Fifteenth dined here at the Station in 1860, on 
his way to Throndhjem for his coronation, the Tofte of that 
day (who was the uncle to our Tofte) “told his Majesty that it 
was unnecessary to bring in his plate, as he had silver forks 
and spoons enough for all the thirty or forty of the suite.” So 
we may conclude that the royal forks and spoons were left 
in the royal carriole, and, we may be sure, without any specia! 
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guard to protect them. We wonder what were the thoughts 
of the descendant of the great Harold when the grandson of 
the adventurer Bernadotte was sitting at his table fingering 
his ancient forks and spoons. Had he any misgivings as to 
whether or not they might pass from him like the throne of 
Norway ; or had he confidence that those who had grasped so 
much would spare at least the old family plate ? 

But there stands the Tofte of 1878 at his door, ready to 
receive us, and to order out three carrioles and horses, that we 
may have no cause to complain of unroyal treatment. 

We look with respect upon his portly form, his reserved 
manners, and his ruddy countenance, and try to see in him a 
whole line of kings. Perhaps had we not been told about him 
we should not have discovered anything unusual in the station- 
master of Toftemoen, but being forewarned we _ sagaciously 
remarked a royal dignity in the manner, a grandeur in the 
form, and a glory in the countenance. And perhaps he had 
as much of these characteristics as royal personages of greater 
station, but not of nobler descent. 

It was suggested that we should pay a visit to his father— 
Tofte pére—a venerable patriarch, as he must be, and who has 
a sceter an hour's ride up the mountain, well worth seeing. 

“ But what is a sceter ?” we inquire. 

A farm here, as in Tyrol and Switzerland, has not only 
cultivated and pasture land around the house, but generally 
a large uninclosed tract of mountain side, or often of mountain 
top, whither the cattle are sent in summer for grazing, under 
the care of servants who live in huts. This is the sceter. 

The patriarch has about four hundred cows and calves, two 
hundred sheep, and forty or fifty goats. A goodly herd to 
look after in summer, but what a family to house in winter! 
for of course in Norway every animal is brought and kept 
indoors during that long and severe season. This explains the 
large buildings that surround the residences here, and which 
seem to our eyes and habits so disproportioned to the size of 
the farms. 

Contenting ourselves with a distant view of the sceter, 
perched up like a nest in the overhanging mountain ; and with 
yearnings after the bowls of milk we have drunk elsewhere 
in similar localities, we mount our carrioles and pursue our 
journey. We try to find consolation in the especial splendour 
of our own carriole, and sympathize with the bright little horse, 
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which seems as proud as ourselves in the unusual newness and 
cleanliness. Evidently it is the equipage of the descendant 
of the Fair-haired King, and we bow respectfully to the Tofte 
as we drive away in what we try to persuade ourselves is a 
royal turn-out. 

The road is pleasant and easy enough, and the stage is not 
a long one, as we could conclude for ourselves without “ Bennett,” 
for we have already learned that the condition of the carrioles 
and horses is in inverse proportion to the number of miles to the 
next station. So the beautiful pony trips merrily along while 
we enjoy the fine river scenery which brings us to Broendhangen. 

And now the mountains close in upon us: the Haalangen 
Fjeld sends its spurs into us, and threatens to bear down upon 
our narrow way and drive us into the river, which is growing 
wider and more troubled in its narrowed channel. The next 
Norwegian mile is through scenery of wonderful grandeur, and 
though evening is closing in upon us—for our long day has 
gone—we would fain linger upon what even the matter-of-fact 
guide-book allows to be “one of the best and most interesting 
roads in Norway.” We are passing through Rusten, and we 
treasure up the name as that of one of the most striking spots 
we have seen. We delayed longer than usual at Broendhangen 
for want of horses, and were sorely puzzled to understand the 
delay ; even our Dutch companion, excellent linguist as he is, 
was ata loss to understand the terrible local dialect in which 
the ostler explained that the horses were there but were not 
ready, seeing that they required the usual term of rest after 
returning from a stage before they started on another. Shall 
we stay here all night? we consider, for we have already 
travelled more than fifty miles; but the evening is so beautiful, 
and our tyrant “plan” has fixed upon Laurgaard for night 
quarters, that at last we set out once more, and so come 
unexpectedly upon the grandest part of the Guldbrandsdal. 
Perhaps some of the impression it made upon us is due to the 
suddenness of its coming, but seen under any circumstances it 
cannot fail to impress, and to call to mind some of the choicest 
bits of the grandest Swiss passes, and to hold its own in any 
such comparison. 

The wild /e/d is doing here its best, and so appears to the 
greatest advantage. Desolate and featureless are these bleak 
barren wastes, which stand so high above beauty, and have 
nothing but vastness to characterize them. Mile after mile 
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we traverse them, and the heart grows sad and the eyes weary 
at their sameness and tameness. But beneath them, in the 
glens which wind amid their lower heights, into which their 
fierce buttresses thrust themselves, with variety of crag and 
precipice made grander by their closeness and their irregu- 
larities ; here it is they contribute their full share to the glory 
of the scenery, and are to be welcomed as friends, and not fled 
from as enemies. 

So we rejoice at diving beneath the edge of the Haalangen 
Fjeld, knowing that it will make the banks which close in upon 
the Logan Elv wildly beautiful ; and so we find it to be. Mile 
after mile we follow the windings of the fine river; now up a 
bend of the road which rises with true Norwegian abruptness, 
now down again headlong, and, of course, at a pace as headlong 
too—the rule seeming to be, the steeper the hill the faster the 
pace—now we are close upon the water’s edge, now we are on 
a narrow ledge with a slight hand-rail between us and the 
roaring torrent below; at one moment the overhahging cliffs 
are barren and shrubless, at another they give place to a 
fragment of a pine forest. How beautiful are those trees with 
the glow of sunset upon them! Branches and trunks alike 
one blaze of fire, and yet it is not like burning timber, but 
rather like iron trees heated to bright redness. How distinct 
every detail stands revealed, as though the intense light had 
swelled it, and how they blaze amidst the green leaves, which 
grow more green in the contrast. The eye never wearies of the 
sight, but seeks it out as an especial charm amid so many others 
which attract it. The wildness of the scene seems to rouse a 
corresponding spirit in the waters, which heave and surge 
around the jutting rocks, and roar with fierceness at the vast 
fragments which impede their course. The light is gliding 
upwards, and now colours only the tops of the highest pines, 
and the dim shadow of night creeps up as it were out of the 
waters and from the recesses of the overhanging mountains. 
On we hasten, for we have yet some miles to go; the scene 
grows more indistinct, the forms of forest and mountain are 
scarcely distinguishable, for there is little light beyond what 
flashes upwards from the foam which marks the course of the 
river. Imagination now has full play, and gives a wilder aspect 
to what is in sober truth wild enough; and so half dreaming 
and half seeing we hurry on, across a bridge, under which the 
torrent dashes, and which trembles beneath the feet of the 
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horses: again along the left bank, until at length a still finer 
bridge carries us across again, and the glimmering light high 
above marks the steep road which leads us to the station of 
Laurgaard in time to secure comfortable quarters before the 
house closes for the night. The station is large, and so are 
the bedrooms ; indeed, these latter are too large for single and 
even for double beds, and so they are furnished with triple 
accommodation—a simplicity of arrangement which suggests 
early days and the school dormitory. 

The broad staircase and capacious lobby are covered with 
fresh branches of the pine, which also has its suggestion of an 
infirmary. But all is wholesome and beautifully clean, and so 
the leaves and pungent branches may be a relic of old times, 
when fresh rushes were spread in halls of state, not, as here, to 
protect the clean floors from dirty boots, but to guard the clean 
boots from the dirty floor. For the Norwegian housewives are 
very proud of their cleaning and polishing, and will forgive 
almost anything sooner than rough nails in heavy boots, in 
which so many tourists strangely delight. Hob-nailed working 
men are confined to the lower regions, where all the public 
rooms are, but hob-nailed gentlemen are a mystery and a 
confusion to these good people, as so few walk here, where 
carrioles are the order of the day. 

Tuesday, July 30.—Our “plan” fortunately allows us half 
a day’s rest at Laurgaard, which we spend in retracing our 
steps of yesterday through the grand glen of Rusten. Now 
we are on foot, and sauntering in the bright sunshine through 
what was but partially revealed in the uncertain light of evening. 
Few mountain passes are able to maintain their first impres- 
sions under such an ordeal. The matter of fact is seldom a 
match for the ideal, the power of daylight is a wonderful router 
of the poetry ‘of twilight, and in truth Rusten itself was not 
quite so grand nor so impressive as it had before seemed. But 
what it lost in grandeur of undefined outline, it gained in beauty 
of revealed detail, and many a bold rapid and graceful cascade, 
which before only flashed light upon our path, now made 
rainbows in the sunshine, or dashed in sparkling foam against 
the impeding rocks. Throughout there is the Norwegian charac- 
teristic of greatness: every feature seems magnified, every 
detail gigantic. The convulsion which tore out the pass appears 
the sport of Titans, and the stones which lie scattered about 
are enormous. We stroll back to an early midday dinner, and 
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feast sumptuously. We must not fail to chronicle the excellent 
pancakes which here, and almost everywhere, are served at each 
meal ; nor should we leave unnoticed two large buckets of milk, 
which crown and conclude the feast. Veritable buckets they 
are, but bright and clean, as though they were of silver and 
not of wood, and the cold milk, into which we ignorantly plunge 
the ladles, fishing as at the Nord Kap for something below, but 
not with like success, when it seems we should have rather 
skimmed the surface for the richness that floated there. The 
cold milk, whether above or below, was more cool and refreshing 
than the choicest wine, and perhaps fitted us better to withstand 
the heat and dust through which we were at once to drive 
to Listad, a distance of five-and-thirty miles. 

The drive to-day is along a beautiful road, with the Logan 
Elv at our side. At times it lies quietly basking in the sun, and 
spreads itself into a broad lake, in which the overhanging 
heights reflect themselves, and is so calm and still that none 
would suspect it of the wild work it wrought so lately in 
the glen of Rusten, and then suddenly it contracts its banks, 
as though girding up its loins for a dash onwards, and making 
up for lost time, hurries away a wild mountain river once 
more, amid all the glories of cataract and fall. After a while it 
grows more tranquil, and rests again in a broad expanse, so 
we may compare much of the Guldbrandsdal to a whole garland 
of English lakes, strung together upon bright intertwining rivers. 
At times the mountains close in upon the road, and overhang 
it in bold precipices. Again these retire, and leave a fore- 
ground of undulating fields, rich in plenteous crops, backed 
up by ranges of noble form and outline. Fertile is the dale 
and highly is it cultivated. The abundant waters are turned to 
good account by means as simple as they are effective. Trees 
are hollowed out, and used as moveable waterpipes. Laid 
together, they bring down the mountain stream to all parts of 
the land, and when a field has to be watered, a large trunk 
is turned into a trough, the rough logs are laid accordingly, 
the stream quickly fills it, and with a large shovel the farmer 
scatters it over the land, and sometimes over the heads of the 
passers-by below. 

A shower of a very different kind awaited the Scotch 
mercenaries, of whom we have already spoken, who took the 
same route we have hitherto followed from Naes to Kringelen. 
Here the pass narrows, and the cliffs rise perpendicularly above 
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the road, which itself is but a ledge in the cliff, some three 
hundred feet above the wild river below. Colonel Sinclair had 
fought his way, fiercely and ruthlessly thus far, but here the 
outraged people were more than a match for him. They had 
to play stratagem against force, and retiring before the invaders, 
three hundred peasants prepared to receive them here. They 
heaped up rocks, stones, and trees, upon the overhanging 
heights, and when the foreigners came beneath, down dashed 
the fierce cataract upon them, and the not less fierce Norsemen, 
who avenged their country in the utter slaughter of the foe, 
for only two soldiers of the nine hundred escaped. There is 
a rough stone, which marks the leader’s grave, with the simple 
inscription in Norse, “Her blev Skotternes Anferer Georg 
Sinclair begraven efterat han var falden ved Kringelen den 
26 August, 1612,” which means, “Here was buried George 
Sinclair, the leader of the Scotch, after having fallen at Kringelen, 
on August 26, 1612,” as simple and courteous an inscription as 
could well be placed over the grave of such an invader. 

Four stations we pass, at which we change carrioles and 
horses, on our way to Listad, but there is nothing to record 
about them. A note in the Road-book, a glass of ale, and 
a lounge on the doorstep, which forms a kind of balcony, fill 
up time, and on we hasten. The river is our chief companion, 
as, indeed, we have none other, for our carrioles are far apart, 
that the dust which one raises may settle down again before the 
next disturbs it. So company on the road is nominal, and each 
jogs on “in silent solitude, for there is no one near,” the clouds 
before and behind are the only tokens of the presence of our 
two companions, save when we draw near to shout out a passing 
remark, or to, find one of the party in mortal combat with 
an obstinate cow, that occupies resolutely the centre, which 
is nearly the whole of the road, and cows the little pony 
into calf-like sheepishness (a mixed metaphor which includes 
most of these difficulties of the way). Most, we say advisedly, 
for there is another which is not uncommon in these parts, 
at least in the winter season. There are bears in these moun- 
tain fastnesses, which, on the pinch, descend to play the high- 
wayman, carrying off the pony itself, and at times not sparing 
the charioteer. Bjorn! Bjorn! is muttered more than once by 
our skydskarl behind, and the little pony, as well as its 
driver, picks up its ears, and we accelerate our pace towards 
Listad. 
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Listad Station is a house of greater pretensions than most 
of those we had passed, and suggests pleasant quarters. It 
is separated from the road by a pretty garden, into which 
the back of the house looks. The front is in a large square, 
with outbuildings on the sides, and the substantial porch 
flanked by kitchens and comfortable rooms, and crowned with 
an ample balcony, in which are some travellers, evidently at 
home, invites us to stay our steps, and rest at least for the 
night, and fortunately the rigid “plan” accords with this sug- 
gestion. Our rooms upstairs open upon another large balcony, 
which overhangs the garden, and from it we enjoy a splendid 
view over our old friend the Logan Elv, who seems in the broad 
expanse into which he has spread himself to be resolved upon 
resting and staying too. This Guldbrandsdalen is indeed a 
wonderful valley. So grand in its mountain outlines, which 
form throughout the background to all the charming pictures it 
contains, and yet withal, so soft and rich in its inner features, 
and this not for a drive of a few miles, but for three full 
and busy days : lake after lake, river after river, for each portion 
which links two lakes together seems to have special charac- 
teristics, and to be a river in itself, were they less beautiful 
and varied, they might grow monotonous and wearisome ; but 
somehow, mountain, river, and lake, are rich in varied combi- 
nations, and by a sudden turn of the Logan, a closing in of the 
mountains, an abrupt rising of the road high up the mountain 
side, or the sudden dashing down from the heights above of 
some fine tributary stream, a new effect is produced, and 
the excitement of change is prolonged to the very last. 

Wednesday, July 31.—Our drive to-day is to be for forty-five 
miles to Lillehammer by five stations, so we start at a fair hour 
in the morning, and bid farewell to Listad, which perhaps 
was more promising than performing, in that its meals were 
scarcely.up to the mark of the size and dignity of the house. 

The first station, Skjaeggestad, is as large if not as 
pretentious a house, so we are evidently drawing towards 
the capital. The scenery is losing much of its wildness, as if 
it were taming itself down to a more sedate life ; but still it is 
beautiful. 

There is nothing to delay us on the road, until we reach our 
last changing house, where two great attractions await us, for 
Fossegaarden has not only to give us our dinner, but also to 
show us from its lofty windows the beautiful Hunderfos, or 
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Hunefos, so we barely glance at the rapids as we drive up the 
steep incline which leads to the station. 

Here again we seem drawing nearer to modern civilization, 
which however by no means implies increased civility or atten- 
tion. The sitting-rooms are more numerous, as are the guests 
who occupy them, and instead of the common meal in which 
all alike share, there seems to be a perpetual dinner which is 
served up by fits and starts, and the hungry traveller runs 
about from room to room in pursuit of the solitary attendant, 
urging his claim to a table and a meal which, if promised, is not 
for a long while forthcoming. So we dust and wash ourselves, 
as a tribute to civilization, and then look out of the window 
down upon the Hunefos, soothing the pangs of hunger with a 
rich meal of scenery. And herein we seem to be making our- 
selves singular, as nobody else appears to trouble himself or 
herself with the grand falls which are roaring down below. 
Indeed it does not require much experience in travelling to 
note how little attention is paid to what is supposed to be the 
great attraction of any particular locality, at least when, as is 
generally the case in Switzerland, there is an hotel on the spot. 
People toil and hurry thither, cast a glance around and—-sit 
down to dinner or supper. These severe reflections suggest 
themselves while we are looking at the fos and occasionally 
looking back into the room for dinner; and are perhaps as 
much due to unappeased hunger as to any esthetic feeling. 
However this may be, the Hunefos is well worth seeing, even 
by those who have “ supped full” of such things in Romsdalen. 
It is much like Schaffhaussen, for the Logen is here a broad 
river and rolls over in a grand volume, which is broken and 
shattered inte clouds of spray, by the rocks which bar its 
course, between and over which it works its way. But the 
guide book itself seems possessed with the spirit of the place, 
and so Murray discourses of the trout which may be taken here 
rather than of the waters in which they sport. And indeed these 
trout have no ordinary claim upon attention, for some of them 
are enormous and weigh thirty-six pounds. We saw one of 
these monsters at Lillehammer, but did not stay to taste it. 

And now we are approaching Lillehammer and the end of 
our long drive: for Lillehammer is at the northern extremity 
of the lake Mjésen, and the steamboat awaits most travellers 
there to carry them down the sixty miles of water to Eidsvold, 
whence the train runs to Christiania. 
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Our road is down hill, as indeed it has almost invariably 
been since we left Romsdalen: and now the fine lake opens 
before us, beyond and above Lillehammer. The Logan hastens 
to pour in its bountéous waters, and to assert its supremacy as 
the chief tributary of the lake. We leave its banks before it 
thus finishes its course, and turn off abruptly into the little 
town ; which, however, looks great in our eyes after our recent 
wanderings from station to station. 

Lillehammer is not a noisy, bustling place, but it has a quiet 
air of well-to-do-iness, which is much pleasanter. The main 
street is broad and has some decent shops. The windows are 
curtained and generally filled with bright flowers, and there are 
several cross streets which connect it with the country beyond 
by their half-civic, half-rural aspect. The lake seems to have 
made away with itself and is not in sight: we ultimately find 
it at the bottom of a very steep hill, which can only be descended 
in a sharp trot; indeed its steepness repels us and we decline 
making the descent until to-morrow morning, when there will 
be no need to climb it. We quarter ourselves at a very pleasant 
house, which combines many of the comforts of an hotel with 
the picturesque aspect of a wooden station. There is the broad 
roomy porch up a flight of steps with its latticed flower-twined 
open sides and comfortable broad benches; its large balcony, 
which is indeed a fine open room, over the porch ; its wide mat 
of interwined fir twigs, which, very unlike most door mats, emits 
a pleasant perfume as you tread it under foot; its long dining- 
room, whose walls are decorated with growing wreaths of ivy; 
and among these antique features, there are the modern com- 
forts of a well-supplied reading-room and the privacy of 
solitary bed-rooms. We feel we are in luxurious quarters: for, 
as Bennett’s Guide Book says, “wheat bread may be had here.” 

Lillehammer has an especial claim upon the English Catholic 
heart, though the tokens that give it this interest have long 
since passed away. It was once a bishopric and had a cathedral 
and a monastery, both founded in 1160 by Nicolas Breakspear, 
our one English Pope, Adrian the Fourth, who was at that time 
Legate in Norway. The sacred buildings were destroyed in 
the seventeenth century by those Swedes whom the Scotch 
Colonel we heard the last of in Kringelen came to assist in 
carrying out this usual portion of their “glorious Reformation.” 
So the rocks and stones of the mountain pass avenged the 
profane scattering which here took place. 
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Thursday, August 1.—We steam off in the morning from 
Lillehammer, but with no intention of making for Ejidsvold 
and Christiania. Weare advised to take another route which 
according to all accounts is more interesting than the more 
direct one. So we steamed about half-way down the narrowest 
part of the broad lake which indeed has few claims beyond that 
of size upon admiration. It is too large to be pretty, it is only 
tame; unless it is taken in small fragments, and then it presents 
several pleasant pictures which must exclude the distance, if 
they are to be at all effective. It is the largest lake in Norway, 
in length about sixty-three miles, but it cannot compare in 
grandeur with the Randsfjord, we are told, and so to the 
Randsfjord we make our way. We land at Gjovik, where the 
lake suddenly widens to its greatest extent, and hence after 
dining in the excellent Victoria Hotel, and lounging about 
awaiting the same in the glare of the over-bright sun on the 
treeless beach, we drive off in a large family carriage, which 
would carry double our number of three, across country to 
Odnes, which stands on the Randsfjord. 

The drive is pleasant enough in spite of dust and sun; for 
the pine forests are soon in view, and when we are not buried 
in their depths, they colour and clothe the adjacent mountains 
in brightest green and gold. As we are driving through, we 
have no care for the stations, and so do not descend at Mustad, 
although Bennett says of it, “first rate and yet cheap station, 
with a good piano.” Even its instrumental attraction cannot 
move us, and so on we drive through scenery which improves 
as we advance, and grows very wild as it approaches and - 
winds around the heights which overhang the Randsfjord. 

We soon see reason to rejoice that we have left the dull 
banks of the Mjésen lake, for the mountains which shut in 
the Randsfjord are very grand. The road rises and falls like 
a stormy ocean, and up and down the heavy vehicle is tossed, 
and we understand why it has been built so strong. Up we 
clamber to a glorious view, down we tumble again into a ravine, 
which shuts out all but the trees around us, and then another 
wave of this road hoists us up again, and the Randsfjord is at 
our feet. Winding down to it is out of the question: there it 
is and the shortest road is straight down, so down we rush 
accordingly, and luckily the road itself pulls up a short distance 
from the lake, and winds along the shore in decorous order, 
and we drive accordingly, and see our hotel some time before 
we reach it. 
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Very comfortable quarters are to be had at Odnees, if you 
can get them. The porch and overhanging balcony are ominously 
full of people, and the stable-yard has more than a fair supply 
of recently arrived-carriages. We are in good time, we hope, 
for people generally flock in late when the steamer starts the 
next morning ; moreover the boat has not yet come in from 
the other end of the lake ; and we commend our prudence ; and 
yet with fear and trembling, for the old house is not very large 
and the new one is yet in building. We drive up and our 
Dutchman sets to work to get us in. We know something of 
Norwegian habits by this time and do not expect any ostler to 
look to the carriage or any bustling host to look to ourselves. 
Nobody takes the slightest notice of us, except some other 
tourists, who being in possession take a languid interest in 
our proceedings. We take out our luggage, place it in the 
porch, pay our driver and dismiss him. This looks like a 
determination to stop, so the landlady, in passing, condescends 
to look at us. We linger about the porch and passage, and get 
in the way, and thus attract still more attention. Some tourists 
pass out and we close at once upon the hostess and put ina 
plea for their rooms. Our audacity is rebuked with a serious 
look, and we collapse again. But our Dutch friend is running 
about the house and talking Norse to all the family, and at 
last succeeds in a half-promise of rooms, of which we at once 
take possession and quietly proceed to dust and wash ourselves. 
Then out we sally again, but now into the balcony, for we also 
are at home, and watch the arrival of others, scarcely any of 
whom succeed in getting into the house at all. 

Another Noe’s Ark of a carriage drives up, and with almost 
as mixed a company as the Patriarch’s own; a party consisting 
of French, Italian, German, and English, and not one of them 
can speak Norse. It is their first day and everything has to 
be learned. They drive up, look about, and address everybody 
who will listen in their respective tongues. The only people 
who understand none of them are the family of our landlady, 
who speak only Norse. They are in despair, when our linguistic 
friend goodnaturedly comes to their aid. They had been told that 
at all stations English is spoken, and they at once find their 
mistake. But he cannot help them to what they want, for the 
hotel is full and they are not the first who have been turned 
away, so off they drive like a detachment from the Tower of 
Babel, and we see no more of them. 
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The view from our windows is over the lake, and beautiful 
is it in the sunset. Stretching before us it winds in a graceful 
curve in both directions, to our right to its extreme northern 
end, and to the left through the fifty miles which we are to pass 
to-morrow to its southern boundary. 

Friday, August 2.—We breakfast and are on board at a 
good hour in the morning, and steam off in the Harald Haar- 
JSagre at eight o’clock. Harold the Fair-haired is not a large 
vessel, but it works its way gallantly along through all difficulties 
like the great hero whose name it bears. The scenery is very 
fine. In many parts the lofty mountains close in upon the 
waters, and rise boldly out of their depths ; at times they recede, 
and fertile and wood-crowned sloping banks are rich in colour 
and vegetation. The width is never too great for the height of 
the banks, while the frequent windings of the shore and our 
erratic course from one small water station to another gives 
endless variety to the pleasant voyage. Thirteen landing-places 
are visited, and at each some business is transacted, goods of all 
kinds and passengers as various are taken on board, carried on, 
and disembarked : so that it is half-past one o’clock by the time 
we reach the end of the lake and land at Randsfjord station. 
Station sure enough it is, in the railway sense of the word, and 
there is the train, refreshment room, and all the usual accessories 
of such a place, which are alike in every land. For your railway 
is a cosmopolitan institution, and has little sympathy with local 
colouring. So we resolutely turn our backs upon this modern 
intruder and take our last look at the grand and beautiful 
Randsfjord. 

HENRY BEDFORD. 
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THE appearance of a work upon Hume by such a man as 
Professor Huxley! promises us the very latest weapon which 
science can produce against our belief in miracles. Hume’s 
famous “invincible” argument has been the war-horse of 
all those who since his time have undertaken to run a tilt 
against manifestations of the supernatural, while the modern 
Professor will certainly be taken by friends and foes alike as a 
champion of the unbelieving school than whom it would be 
impossible to find one more formidable. 

Accordingly we take up his little book, and turn with 
no little interest to the chapter which is headed, “The Order of 
Nature: Miracles.” The result is startling, even though it be 
satisfactory. In Professor Huxley’s hands Hume’s argument 
performs an operation very much like the Japanese “happy 
despatch,” or, in plain English, cutting its own throat. We are 
not accustomed to beholding men of science on such subjects 


Inter sese paribus concurrere telis, 


but in this case there is a complication of cross purposes that 
reminds us of nothing in the world but the duel of Hamlet and 
Laertes, where the poisoned rapier, passing from hand to hand 
in the course of the struggle, makes each inflict on the other a 
wound for which there is no medicine. In the present instance, 
to be sure, the champions are supposed to be not contending 
against each other, but fighting on the same side. The results, 
however, are the same. Huxley’s argument makes Hume's 
untenable, while reciprocally Hume’s does the like for Huxley’s. 

In speaking, however, of Professor Huxley’s argument, there 
must be an important qualification. It is very hard to discern 
what that argument is. Whatever may have advanced in the 
scientific camp since last century, Logic certainly appears not 


1 English Men of Letters, edited by John Morley ; Hume, by Professor Huxley. 
Macmillan, 1879. 
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to have done so. Hume may have championed a paradox, 
but at least he was quite clear as to the terms of his proposi- 
tion : he went straight to his stand-point, and committed himself 
to it beyond possibility of mistake. 

With the modern writer it is not so. He begins by declaring 
his argument to be inconsistent with Hume’s. He goes on to 
defend it on grounds inconsistent with itself, and the outcome of 
the whole is to land him, by implication at least, back in Hume’s 
position, but not till that position has by himself been rendered 
worthless. 

When we speak therefore of Professor Huxley’s argument, 
we mean that which he speaks of as his own, in distinction 
to Hume's, though, as we say, he afterwards in fact abandons 
it. It is this argument and Hume’s which fall on each other’s 
swords. 

Such a line of argumentation as we have indicated does not, 
it is evident, admit of being set forth with much clearness. 
From the very nature of the case, clearness must cause it to 
disappear. All that we can do is to make good our assertion 
that the argument really amounts to this, and this we shall best 
do by following carefully the course of the Professor’s observa- 
tions. We shall be led by such a course into a good many side 
issues, and shall be unable to secure for our own remarks that 
logical sequence which could be wished. But for our purpose it 
seems that nothing else is left us to do. ~ 

Professor Huxley begins then with an exposition of Hume’s 
argument. A very extraordinary exposition it is:? “If our 
‘ beliefs of expectation are based on our beliefs of memory, and 
anticipation is only inverted recollection, it necessarily follows 
that every belief of expectation implies the belief that the 
future will have a certain resemblance to the past. From the 
first hour of experience onward, this belief is constantly being 
verified. . . . And when repeated, and minute examination 
never reveals a break in the chain of causes and effects,* and the 
whole edifice of practical life is built upon our faith in its 
continuity ; the belief that that chain never has been broken,‘ 
and never will be broken, becomes one of the strongest and 

® P. 129. 

3 This implies that miracles have never been observed, and as this happens to be 
the question at issue, such an implication is a fetitio principit, or begging of the 
question. It will be sufficient for our purpose, however, merely to note this in passing. 


* Here again we must make a passing remark. Above, this unbrokenness in the 
past was assumed asa fact. Here, it has come down to a ‘‘ conviction.” 
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most justifiable of human convictions. And it must be admitted 
to be a reasonable request, if we ask those who would have 
us put faith in the actual occurrence of interruptions of that 
order, to produce evidence in favour of their view not only equal 
but superior in weight to that which leads us to adopt ours. 
This is the essential argument of Hume’s famous disquisition 
upon miracles, and it may safely be declared to be irrefragable.” 

Irrefragable! It may safely be declared to be a truism. 
In order to ask us to believe anything, you must produce some 
reason sufficient for the purpose, some reason for believing it 
which may be stronger than the reasons for not believing it. 
And undoubtedly in the case before us the ordinary course 
of nature is in possession. A miracle is something which from 
the observed cause of phenomena we should ot have expected; 
something on the face of things w/ikely to occur. And there- 
fore if we are to believe that something, we must be furnished 
with an argument outweighing that antecedent improbability. 
It is a condition rendered necessary by the very constitution of 
our minds. 

And therefore when Professor Huxley calls this the “ kernel” 
of Hume’s argument, he does very little to indicate wherein may 
be that argument’s special character, for this principle must needs 
lie at the core of every argument on either side in such a question. 

Hume’s particular kernel, that which makes his argument 
peculiarly his own, is undoubtedly that other plea by which he 
seeks to show that an argument caznot be brought for miracles 
as strong as that which there is against them. This is the 
particular point which he sets himself to make. And therefore 
when Professor Huxley calling this kernel the shell, pronounces 
that shell to be “ of very doubtful value,”® it is hard to see what 
worth he allows to Hume’s product, or what credit to its producer. 

The essence of Hume’s plea against the miraculous, as is 
well known, consists in the principle that uniform or universal 
experience must needs outweigh particular or exceptional 
experience. There is universal experience for the uniformity 
of natural operations ; there can, from the nature of the case, be 
no more than particular experience for interruption of that 
uniformity,® and therefore there cannot be for such interruption 

5 P. 130. 
* It is beside our present purpose to do more than remark that according to the 
view of the best theologians the laws of nature are not violated by a miracle. Natural 


forces are left in all their vigour, but a new force is brought in to produce, for 
example, equilibrium, where without that new force there would have been motion, 
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an argument equal to that against it. Hence, whatever evidence 
may be produced for a miracle, is to be put out of court 
at once as essentially inadequate for its purpose. Hence, 
too, in logic, if he witnessed with his own eyes an interrup- 
tion of the observed order of nature, the philosopher should 
refuse to believe in its occurrence, because of the argument 
stronger than his individual experience which he has against its 
possibility. There must, he says,’ “be an uniform experience 
against every miraculous event, otherwise the event would not 
merit that appellation. And as uniform experience amounts to 
a proof, there is here a direct and full proof from the nature 
of the fact against the existence of any miracle; nor can such 
proof be destroyed, or the miracle rendered credible but by an 
opposite proof which is superior.” 

This is Hume’s essential argument; but this meets with 
scant favour in the eyes of Professor Huxley. “Every one 
of these dicta,” he pronounces, “appears to be open to serious 
objection.” 

Undoubtedly thus far he is right. He is right too in the 
argument which he goes on to suggest. It is not only super- 
natural miracles which can lay claim to the title of mracula. 
Natural phenomena also occasion wonder, and the source of 
that wonder is “the ,belief on the part of those who witness 
them that they transcend or contradict ordinary experience.” § 

So if Hume’s argument is to hold, it should preclude the 
verification of unsuspected phenomena in nature as well as of 
those particular phenomena against which it is aimed. It was 
certainly against universal observation and experience that the 
Thames could be set on fire when Sir Humphrey Davy first 
put potassium into water. It was against all our ideas that 
sound could be conveyed by magnetism when Mr. Edison pro- 
duced the telephone. Belief, therefore, in either discovery should, 
according to Hume’s argument, be rationally impossible. 

So far Professor Huxley stands upon firm ground. It is 
otherwise when he proceeds to substitute an argument for that 
which he finds faulty. Indeed, what he produces can only 
by courtesy be called an argument at all. Hume at least did 
bring forward what seemed to be specious reasons for his 
contention. Professor Huxley contents himself with assuming 
the whole point in discussion, bringing no argument but that 
assumption. 


7 Essay on Miracles, vol iv. p. 134, quoted by Huxley, p. 130. * P29. 
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Briefly he “argues” thus. There can be no miracles, the 
work of forces beyond nature, because there ave no forces 
beyond nature. A very obvious conclusion if we had but some 
argument to commend our acceptance of the premiss. 

But if he presents us with no argument, he presents us with 
a good deal else which is worthy of examination by those who 
would rightly estimate the “exact thought” of our modern 
schools. The following is his thesis, as expressed by himself 
in opposition to Hume’s.® The italics are ours. 

“The definition of a miracle as a ‘violation of the laws 
of nature’ is in reality an employment of language which on 
the face of the matter cannot be justified. For ‘nature’ means 
neither more nor less than that which is ; the sum of phenomena 
presented to our experience; the totality of events past, present, 
and to come. Every event must be taken to be part of nature 
until proof to the contrary is supplied. And such proof is from 
the nature of the case impossible.” 

Now, in the first place, it is obvious beyond the need of 
remark that it must indeed be impossible, taking the definition 
of nature as “that which is,” to prove anything which is to be 
not a part of it. Equally impossible must it be to contend that 
any event is not included in the “totality of events, past, pre- 
sent, and to come.” 

These definitions, introduced under the guise of arguments 
by the argumentative particle “for,” certainly simplify the 
process of proof as effectually as Alexander’s sword simplified 
the loosening of the Gordian knot. 

But next, what does Professor Huxley mean by nature ? 
We should not quarrel with his definition of nature in its 
widest sense as “that which is,’ for then in the idea of nature 
we should include its Author. But in the Professor's mouth 
nature is apparently synonymous with matter. If this were not 
so, his whole undertaking would be futile. He does not of 
course suppose that the advocates of miracles set themselves to 
the fool’s task of proving that events occur outside of the 
sphere of existence. The whole question is whether or no 
phenomena occur which are beyond the range of those blind 
laws according to which matter acts. Whether or no, in other 
words, there be phenomena which indicate the immediate action 
not only of force, but of intelligence and will. If Professor 
Huxley calls matter and material force “nature” he may 
’ Pe. 2m. 
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do so. If he chooses to call all that is, “nature,” he may do 
so. But he cannot do both, and then argue that because both 
are called “ nature,” by Euclid’s first axiom all that is must be 
matter. 

And thirdly, even upon his own terms, what extraordinary 
definitions are these three which he gives us as parallel or 
alternative definitions of nature: (1) That which is; (2) the sum 
of phenomena presented to our experience ; (3) the totality of 
events past, present, and to come. Even allowing his assumption 
that all that is is matter, how can matter be defined as events ? 
And how can events be convertible with phenomena, or at least 
how can the /otality of events be made convertible with the sum 
of phenomena presented to our experience? Wow are we to say 
that our senses are in this way the measure of all things ? 
How to be sure that they indicate to us even all the properties 
of matter? Are we to deny the sixth sense which some have 
claimed for bats and for bees, simply because we have them 
not? How are we to know that there are no colours which 
escape our retina, and no sounds imperceptible to our tym- 
panum ? 

In fact from beginning to end of Professor Huxley’s 
exposition assumption reigns supreme. 

But though he brings no arguments, and therefore does 
nothing to convince us, it seems so far to be quite clear what he 
himself means. He is so convinced that there is nothing but 
nature, that is but matter and the laws of matter, that were any 
phenomenon, however strange and novel, presented to him, he 
would know with scientific certainty that such phenomenon must 
be referable to material laws. “Ifa piece of lead were to remain 
suspended in the air,” he tells us,!° “the occurrence would 
be a ‘miracle’ in the sense of a wonderful event indeed ; 
but no one trained in the methods of science would imagine that 
any law of nature was really violated thereby. He would simply 
set to work to investigate the conditions under which so highly 
unexpected an event took place, and thereby enlarge his 
experience, and modify his hitherto unduly narrow conception of 
the laws of nature.” 

That is to say, he would set to work to call for natural 
explanations, as Glendower for spirits from the vasty deep, 
and by the process now familiar to us, it is assumed that 
they would come when he did call for them. And thus all 
is rendered scientifically clear. 

30 Pp. 131, 132. 
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And thus so far the difference between Hume’s position and 
Huxley’s according to their own several showing is this: 
Were a cannon-ball to remain suspended in mid air without 
sensible means of support, Hume would say that it was not 
there: for its being there would be a violation of the laws 
of nature, and from universal experience violations of the laws of 
nature are impossible. Huxley would say that it was there to 
be sure, but that its being there was not a miracle, for that he 
was himself going to look for a natural explanation." 

We say that thus far this appears to be Professor Huxley’s 
position. But, if so, he must—if he is to contribute anything to 
the controversy which he is undertaking to settle—be prepared 
to say that no conceivable event can be inexplicable by the forces 
of nature. For supposing any conceivable phenomenon to be 
thus inexplicable, and supposing the occurrence of such pheno- 
menon to be asserted—what then? How will he meet the 
assertion? Ex hypothesi, he cannot meet it with his own 
assumption of its being naturally explicable. There is nothing 
for him but to fall back upon Hume’s position, and to say that 
the thing is impossible decause it is naturally inexplicable. 

And that there are conceivable and assertable phenomena 
inexplicable by natural causes he will find it hard to deny. 

For, in the first place, Hume’s argument is against the 
contrary assumption. “ Hume’s argument from general expe- 
rience is in point, which at least proves that the ordinary powers 
of nature are unequal to the production of works of ‘a certain 
kind.”"® There are, in fact, asserted phenomena—such as 
prophecy and the raising of the dead—which experience tells 
us to be so far beyond the reach of natural causes that no 
advance in the knowledge of such causes promises to help us so 
much as a hairbreadth nearer to such results. 

But not only this. Professor Huxley himself implicitly 
admits that one work at least is beyond the powers of nature 


1t Professor Huxley makes use of a very curious argument against "Hume’s defini- 
tion of a miracle as ‘‘ a transgression of a law of nature by a particular volition of the 
Deity or by the interposition of some invisible agent.” This definition, he says, 
is indefensible. ‘‘ For a vast number of miracles have professedly been worked 
neither by the Deity nor by any invisible agent, but by Beelzebub and his compeers or 
by very visible men” (p. 132). We should have thought that Beelzebub was 
invisible enough to save the definition, and we hope that no one will be led to argue 
from this passage that the Professor acknowledges the same sort of acquaintance with 
the Prince of darkness which Luther seems to describe. The clause about the very 
visible men we give up altogether. 

12 Newman, Zssay on Miracles, p. 54. 
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in the singularly weak argument which he brings against the 
setting down as a miracle of the alleged raising of the dead. 
Here is the passage. We need not point out, even as it stands, 
the lameness and impotence of its conclusion. 

“ Suppose it is affirmed that A.B. died, and that C.D. brought 
him to life again. Let it be granted that A.B. and C.D. are 
persons of unimpeachable honour and veracity; that C.D. is 
the next heir to A.B.’s estate, and therefore had a strong motive 
for not bringing him to life again, and that all A.B.’s relations, 
respectable persons, declared that they saw him die. Further- 
more, let A.B. be seen after his recovery by all his friends and 
neighbours, and let his and their depositions that he is now 
alive be taken down before a magistrate of known integrity and 
acuteness ; would all this constitute even presumptive evidence 
that C.D. had worked a miracle ?#* Unquestionably not: For 
the most important link in the chain of evidence is wanting, and 
that is the proof that A.B. was really dead. The evidence of 
ordinary observers on such a point is absolutely worthless. And 
even medical evidence, unless the physician is a person of 
unusual knowledge and skill, may have little more value. 
Unless careful thermometric observation proves that the tem- 
perature has sunk below a certain point, unless the cadaveric 
stiffening of the muscles has become well established, all the 
ordinary signs of death may be fallacious, and C.D. may have 
had no more to do with A.B.’s restoration to life than any other 
fortuitously coincident event.” 

But supposing that the thermometric observations have been 
scientifically made, and the stiffening determined, and if after 
that resuscitation be asserted, what then? By implication at 
least it is allowed that the raising would have been a miracle. 

And what if the man had his head cut off? What if he had 
been a day in the water? What if “he stinketh, being of four 
days?” It is mere trifling to pretend that we must have 
unattainable scientific niceties to verify the fact of death. Are 
there not tokens of death plain enough for all folk to see at 
least as unmistakeable as thermometric experiments and cada- 
veric rigidity? And resuscitation in such cases may be, and 
has been, asserted. 

How, we ask, does Professor Huxley meet such assertions ? 
No otherwise than by denying their truth, And upon what 


13 So there are miracles conceivable. Above they were not so. 
4 Pp. 137, 138. 
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grounds does he deny their truth? Upon no other than 
Hume’s; he denies the occurrence of alleged facts because 
he feels that those facts are naturally inexplicable, and because 
he assumes that what is naturally inexplicable needs no other 
argument against its truth. 

That is to say, he falls back in practice upon an argument 
which in theory he has refuted, and endeavours to fence himself 
within the paradox which he has done his best to demolish. 

For otherwise he and his school would not deny asserted 
miracles on é@ priori grounds at all. They could deny those 
only whose evidence they had weighed and found wanting. 
Yet which of them ever thinks it needful to go into the evidence 
of a miracle? Which of them does not as confidently as Hume 
deny the possibility of evidence. After denying Hume’s prin- 
ciple that what is consonant to past experience is alone to be 
admitted to future belief; they go on not only to limit their 
own belief in this matter by such experience, but resting the 
elephant on the tortoise and the tortoise on the elephant, to 
make their belief the measure of experience. They are sure 
that miracles are impossible because they have never been 
observed : they are sure that miracles have never been observed, 
because they are impossible. 

This is the inevitable paradox to which those are driven who 
strive to settle such a question by any means but that which 
alone is capable of doing it—the examination of facts. Strange 
that it should be necessary to plead for this with those to whom 
in respect of all else, observation of fact is as the breath of 
their nostrils. Strange that those who admit the possibility of 
discovering new forces by means of the verification of pheno- 
mena, and who so loudly exclaim that in observation and 
experiment alone there can be scientific truth—strange, we say, 
that they should think it more scientific to draw the line 
according to their @ priori conceptions at what forces they will 
come across, than it was to deny the discovery of Jupiter’s 
moons on the ground that they would make the planets be 
more than seven, and that there could be but seven planets as 
there were seven days in the week and seven openings in the 
head of a man. 

We see, then, that his modern allies are not likely to change 
the real value of Hume’s argument. With them, as with him, 
an assumption that the miraculous is impossible is the “ invin- 
cible” answer to all attempt at argument, and with them, too, 
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the alleged non-observation of non-natural phenomena is the 
real ground for predicating impossibility. And even were the 
alleged non-occurrence real, yet in their case, as in his, would 
the argument be unsound. That stones, for instance, left to 
themselves, have always been observed to fall, proves that these 
stones have fallen. If I wished to prove that those same 
stones have not fallen, I should indeed have to produce evidence 
overpowering the universal evidence which I suppose to be 
the witness. And a stone’s not falling will but help me to 
argue legitimately that it is not left to itself, that there is a 
force counteracting that which tends to make it fall. I 
surely need no universal evidence to verify the introduction of 
a new force any more than the first man who ever saw a railway 
train needed universal evidence to overpower the evidence 
hitherto universal that carriages without horses stood still. 

Thus far we are led by a consideration of the arguments 
presented to us by the impugners of the miraculous. But it is 
not their propositions alone which provoke comment ; their use 
of terms is at least as logically faulty. Indeed, in Professor 
Huxley’s case it is here that would seem to lie the very tap- 
root of what is reprehensible in his whole contention. Though 
he criticises Hume’s definition of a miracle he gives us none of 
his own, he does not tell us wat it is he is proclaiming to be 
at one time unthinkable and at another unverifiable, and hence 
it is not wonderful that some of his most vigorous blows are 
given as though by one beating the air. That we may avoid a 
like inconvenience we will repeat what we have already indicated 
as to our meaning when we talk of “miracles.” We mean, 
then, by a miracle an event or phenomenon inexplicable not 
only by the known forces of nature, but by any conceivable 
forces apart from intelligence and will; by any conceivable 
forces acting blindly and according to fixed law; events or 
phenomena which speak as clearly of mind, of personal act, as 
do those in which we have learnt to recognize the hand of 
man. Just as when I hail a boat through the darkness and 
it comes to me, I know that there is a man on board, just as 
when the telegraphic needle clicks off distinct words and 
sentences I know that there is an operator at the other end of 
the wire, just as when I write to my bookseller and receive in 
reply Professor Huxley’s book, I know that its coming is not 
the work of chance, that my letter reached its address and set 
in motion a human mind; just so there are phenomena which, 
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supposing them to occur, speak as plainly to our experience 
of an agent having understanding and will, as intelligent and 
free, to say the least, as man’s, and powers which we know 
men not to have. Such events are in our sense “miracles ;” 
it is into their existence that we are inquiring. We do not, of 
course allow, save in a sense and for the sake of argument, that 
the forces even of matter are blind. We should, of course, 
maintain that even they are inexplicable without an intelligence 
and a will behind them, and this by reason of our experience.” 
We do but speak of the secondary forces of matter as they are 
in themselves, and of the laws according to which they work. 
In themselves these forces are blind, without choice as to acting 
or not acting, and in themselves these laws are stereotyped and 
unreasoning. But in the case of the miraculous it is not so. 
There the relation between mind and mind is as unmistakeable 
as in the examples from which we have sought illustration. If 
there are no such instances there are no miracles. If there are 
such instances no abstract reasoning based upon human expe- 
rience can do otherwise than confirm the view of those who 
consider them, in the sense explained, supernatural. 

Again we come back to the point of fact. Jf Abana and 
Pharphar, rivers of Damascus, be scientifically as good as 
Jordan, or a thousand pools as Siloe, or ten thousand springs 
as Lourdes, and 7f in the one, works are wrought and not in 
the others, and zf even in the one in obedience only to one 
voice or under the invocation only of one name, does not human 
experience irresistibly teach men to conclude that there is 
something more at work than electricity or chemistry or gravi- 
tation ? 

Now this is the very element in the miraculous—the most 
important element of all—which Professor Huxley persistently 
ignores. He always speaks of miracles as if the argument for 
so considering them were entirely negative, were simply the 
want of knowledge on our part of natural laws to explain their 
phenomena. But the argument is positive too. Not only are 
their phenomena inconsistent with our experience of natural 
forces, but they are of a character which our same experience 
teaches to indicate the act of a free agent. And this considera- 
tion deprives of its force such a passage as the following : 


15 ** A law is not a cause, but a fact; but when we come to the question of cause, 
then, as I have said, we have no experience of any cause but will” (Newman’s 
Grammar of Assent, p. 69). 

*'P. o30. 
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“If it be said that the event exceeds the power of natural 
forces, what can justify such a saying? The day-fly has better 
grounds for calling a thunderstorm supernatural than has man, 
with his experience of an infinitesimal fraction of duration, to 
say that the most astonishing event that can be imagined is 
beyond the scope of natural causes.” ” 

This misconception is even more manifest when we come to 
consider the example which he gives us of a coincidence purely 
fortuitous, which he presents as parallel to that of A.B,’s resus- 
citation by C.D. already given. 

When Sir R. Sale, in 1842, was holding Jellalabad against 
the Afghans, and had with infinite labour brought the town to 
something like a state of defence, at the most critical moment, 
on February the 19th, an earthquake destroyed the result of all 
his toil. ’ 

Professor Huxley argues,'* “If Akbar Khan had happened 
to give orders for an assault in the early morning of the I9th of 
February, what good followers of the Prophet could have 
doubted that Allah had lent his aid? As it chanced, however, 
Mahometan faith in the miraculous took another turn, for the 
energetic defenders of the fort had repaired the damage by the 
end of the month, and the enemy finding no sign of the 
earthquake when they invested the place, ascribed the supposed 
immunity of Jellalabad to English witchcraft.” 

Now in the first place it is obvious to remark that the 
occurrence of an earthquake in a country subject to earthquakes 
is not the stuff of which miracles are made. Any one who will 
take the trouble to consider the remarks on this head of such 
a philosopher as St. Thomas, or such an authority as Pope 
Benedict the Fourteenth,” will see that an incident of this sort 
could never even be proposed as a miracle in the eyes of 
intelligent judges. For not only is the phenomenon in itself 
manifestly capable of natural explanation, but there is lacking 
all trace in its circumstances of any work of sympathetic 
intelligence. It is not as other recorded phenomena, which, 
in themselves possibly explicable by natural forces, are altered 
by their surroundings. It is not as the earth that quaked to 

17 At least the same argument should forbid us to assume that the sum of 
phenomena presented to the same infinitesimal experience is synonymous with ‘‘ that 
which is.” 

* BP. 190 


19 St. Thomas, Summa Theol. i. 105, n. 8. Benedict the Fourteenth treats the 
subject ex Profésso and at length in his De Canonizatione Sanctorum. 
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swallow Core and his friends when Moses called on it so to do 
as evidence of his mission. Nor as the fire which came down 
from heaven at the moment that Elias had stipulated for its 
coming as a proof of the might of his Lord. Nor, again, as that 
other fire which came out of the earth to baffle Julian’s rebuilding 
of the temple—when that rebuilding was undertaken expressly 
to falsify the words of Christ, and when its failure had therefore 
been confidently foretold by St. Cyril. In such cases (supposing 
them to occur) the mind of beholders would surely be irresistibly 
drawn to judge that an act of deliberate power had been exer- 
cised. In the Jellalabad case minds were manifestly led to no 
such conclusion, for in fact they did not so conclude. The 
main element in the phenomena of a miracle is therefore 
lacking. If there were nothing better than this to show for 
miracles no sane reasoner would undertake to argue the case 
on their behalf. If there be nothing better than such an 
argument to show against them, the case of their impugners 
must be weaker than we fancied. 

But more fundamental still is the exception which must be 
taken to what would seem to be Professor Huxley’s favourite 
illustration ; in which he apparently intends to epitomise and 
illustrate his whole argument. It will be best to give this in 
his own words. 

“If a man tells me he saw a piebald horse in Piccadilly I 
believe him without hesitation. . . . But if the same person 
tells me he observed a zebra there I might hesitate a little 
about accepting his testimony. . . . If, however, my informant 
assured me that he beheld a centaur trotting down that famous 
thoroughfare, I should emphatically decline to credit his state- 
ment, and this even if he were the most saintly of men, and 
ready to suffer martyrdom in support of his belief. . . . Every 
wise man will admit that the possibilities of nature are infinite 
and include centaurs,” but he will feel it his duty—for the 
present—to cast the entire burden of proof that centaurs exist 
on the shoulders of those who ask him to believe the statement. 
Judged by the canons either of common sense or of science, 
which are indeed one and the same, all miracles are centaurs.” #4 

Now here we have not only a very extraordinary instance of 
the development process perfected before our eyes: for what 


2° Though this is a rather puzzling assertion from Professor Huxley’s standpoint, it 
would be out of place to consider it at present. 
31 Page 134. 
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begins as absolute disbelief finishes as a very moderate request 
for proof; but more than that, we have again the strange 
confusion already noticed between substance and accident, 
between what exists and its modes of being, between “that 
which is” and “ events.” 

No “substance,” no “being,” can in any proper sense be 
called “miraculous,” still less can it be called a “miracle.” The 
nature of an angel is as natural to him as the nature of a man 
to a man; the nature of a‘centaur, if there were a centaur, must 
of necessity be as natural to him as that of an ascidian to an 
ascidian. The existence of any being can no more be unnatural 
to that being than a circle can be square or a straight line 
crooked. A miracle is not an actually existing thing, but 
something happening to such thing, when that something is 
not according to the fixed laws which we have come to call 
natural. A miracle is an event. A centaur could no more be 
an event than a race-horse could be a horse-race, or a barrel of 
gunpowder be the Gunpowder Plot. 

And while a substantial being cannot even thinkably be 
called supernatural, even an event, as we have implied, can be 
called supernatural only in a sense: only so far as “nature” is 
taken to mean the sphere of secondary causes, while, as such 
terminology implies, there is taken to be a sphere above and 
beyond that. Of course Professor Huxley or any one else is 
free to say that there is no such higher sphere, to deny that 
there are phenomena which immediately imply intelligence, and 
to prove his assertion if he can. But he is not at liberty to say that 
there is no such sphere decause the laws of matter will not explain 
its working. He is not at liberty to assume that there is nought 
but matter, and then to contradict all our experience about 
matter, and to assume that its laws are sufficient to explain 
phenomena implying intelligence. He may, as we have already 
said, define nature as “that which is,” and then undoubtedly all 
that happens will be according to the laws of nature. But if it 
prove on examination that one of those laws is that mountains 
may be moved by faith, or that cleanness of heart can be a 
factor in nature’s laws, it will be well to do what he, we believe 
on principle, never does, and to write Nature with a capital 
letter. 

However, therefore, we look at the question, we must come 
back to the same point, namely, to the principle that the matter 
is one of fact, and can, like other matters of fact, be settled only 
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by observation. Such a treatment of the subject can alone be 
called scientific. It is not scientific to argue against the 
possibility of miraculous phenomena on a friori grounds like 
Hume, unless it be scientific to apply like arguments to the 
unsuspected phenomena exhibited or asserted by Faraday or 
Lockyer or Bastian. And it is not scientific to determine 
beforehand with Professor Huxley the nature of the power 
whose manifestations we shall come across, and to limit them to 
the sensible forces of matter, unless it might be scientific to 
refuse to believe in the force of gravitation because it does not 
show in the microscope, or in electricity because it will not turn 
a balance. 

This then is plain common sense, that the question of 
miracles must be judged by the examination of facts: so plain, 
that even they who affect to deny it, after all their arguments 
to prove examination unnecessary, come back to examination in 
the end to put the seal upon those arguments. But unhappily 
they are content with asserting the results of examination, as we 
have seen them content with the assertion of much besides. Thus 
Hume writes— 

“There is not to be found in all history any miracle attested 
by a sufficient number of men of such unquestioned goodness, 
education, and learning, as to secure us against all delusion in 
themselves: of such undoubted integrity as to place them above 
suspicion. . . . All which circumstances are requisite to give 
us a full assurance of the testimony of men.”™ 

And Professor Huxley, who, we must remember, began by 
denying that there could be a phenomenon which a man trained 
in scientific methods could even suppose to be more than 
natural, concludes his whole argument thus— 

“The conditions of belief do not vary with time or place ; 
and if it is undeniable that evidence of so complete and weighty 
a character is needed at the present time for the establishment of 
the occurrence of such a wonder as that supposed, it has always 
been needful. Those who study the extant records of miracles 
with due attention will judge for themselves how far it has ever 
been supplied.” * 

Just so. The study of evidence is that to which we must all 
come back. It is precisely that, too, which, if they were to prove 
anything, Hume and his modern exponent were to prove 
needless. Professor Huxley’s unification, for argumentative 
2 Essay on Miracles, iv. p. 135; quoted by Huxley, p. 137. - Fo 
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purposes, of the past and the present, may have force against 
others. As Catholics it has none against us. We, who believe 
that there is a law of supernatural as of natural facts, and that 
what was once done is done still, believe that in the present there 
is evidence of miraculous interposition sufficient to satisfy the 
most stringent demands of criticism, and to compel conviction 
in those who will but examine the evidence. If men of science 
will but do so, or if, better still, they will examine the phenomena 
of what are asserted to be miracles contemporaneously occur- 
ring, they will not only do that which alone is in their power to 
do for the settlement of this question, but they will likewise 
further the wishes of the Church, for she desires nothing so 
much as that all which concerns her should be set in the fullest 
light. 

JOHN GERARD. 
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WILLIAM OF NASSAU, surnamed the Silent, Prince of Orange, 
certainly deserved a place among Mr. Carlyle’s heroes. Mahomet, 
Luther, Cromwell, and the men of the French Revolution would 
not and could not object to his company. For William strove 
to carve his way to fame by his sword with a fanaticism 
outwardly as fiery as that of the false prophet; he changed 
his religion often enough to satisfy the so-called reformer ; he 
had as much military skill and pretensions to piety as had the 
Protector, and he had as much revolutionary zeal as Danton 
or Robespierre. Fortunately for William, unfortunately for 
historical truth, the Prince of Orange, failing to find a place 
among Mr. Carlyle’s heroes, has been placed on a lofty pedestal 
by the efforts of Mr. Motley’s skilful pen. The Rzse of the 
Dutch Republic is as noble an eulogium as ever was written. 
It will ever remain a work remarkable, in spite of flaws, for its 
style and for its research, if not for its impartiality. Neverthe- 
less a time will come when its views will not be found so 
acceptable as at present—a time when men will recognize that 
revolt against lawful and constituted authorities is not permis- 
sible, and not desirable. William the Silent will then descend 
to his own place in history. Meanwhile let us examine his 
character to see what of heroism may be in it. 

William, the eldest son of William of Nassau the Elder, 
was born at Dillenbourg, in 1533. When only eleven years 
of age he inherited from his cousin Réné his vast estates and the 
title of Prince of Orange. From his parents, whose wealth was 
far below their rank, he inherited little or nothing beyond their 
Lutheran creed. His mother’s piety and his father’s religious 
views were, it is said, intense. Nevertheless, as a Protestant 
writer remarks, “their zeal for the spiritual welfare of their son 
was not such as to stand in the way of his temporal.”* They 
sent him to be educated as a page at the court of Charles the 
1 Prescott’s Philip £7, vol. i. p. 252. 
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Fifth or rather to that of the Regent Mary of Hungary at Brussels. 
In doing this they must have known that William would be 
brought up, as indeed he was, a Catholic. Charles the Fifth was 
not a sovereign who would have undertaken to act as guardian to 
one who was to be trained as a heretic. With his wonted 
sagacity in reading men’s characters the Emperor soon dis- 
covered how much promise and intelligence there was in his 
page. He then admitted William to his private apartments, 
confided to him the weightiest state secrets, and allowed him 
to be present at audiences of the most personal kind. Still a 
stripling, William was given the command of a squadron of 
cavalry, and when only twenty-two years old was appointed to 
command the forces of the Emperor along the northern frontier 
of France. And at the abdication of Charles the Fifth at Brussels 
the Emperor during the ceremony could find no trustier shoulder 
whereon to lean than that of the dark handsome Prince of Orange. 
Well might men have exclaimed thereat, ‘See how Czsar 
loves him!” Nor did Philip the Second on taking the reins of 
government show the young prince less favour. He gave him 
the government of several provinces, and made him a Knight 
of the Golden Fleece. On receiving these favours William had 
to renew his oaths of fidelity to the new sovereign. The latter, 
too, intrusted him with important negotiations for peace then 
being carried on with France. Nevertheless these things did 
not satisfy him. Was the House of Nassau, which had once 
given the empire a ruler, to bow down before the House of 
Burgundy? Was the family who, as Dukes of Gueldres, had 
for centuries held sovereign sway, to be for ever subject to 
the upstart race which in the person of Philip ruled the Nether- 
lands? Such thoughts must have flashed through William’s 
brain, and have fired his undoubted ambition. In a word, he 
was subject and he desired to be sovereign. Had the King 
made him governor of the Low Countries his ambitious desires 
might have had their fill. As it was, to be ruled by a woman, 
even though she was Margaret of Parma, and to be only on 
equality in state matters with Cardinal Granvelle, whose brother 
he had had for tutor, annoyed and humiliated William. It 
made the blue blood of the Nassau burn in his veins. It was, 
no doubt, impolitic of Philip not to have trusted Orange a little 
more, at least in appearance. The King, though, who thoroughly 
trusted no man, distrusted the Prince, suspected his orthodoxy, 
and feared his genius. Yet Philip did not altogether treat the 
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Prince badly. As for the story that the King insulted the 
Prince at the moment of his departure from the Low Countries, 
it rests on too slight a structure to be believed. It agrees so 
ill with all we know of the King’s character that we must even 
refuse to the story the credit of being well invented. The story 
runs that as King Philip was embarking, William made some 
excuses to the King for the trouble the States had been recently 
giving his Majesty, whereupon Philip, roughly seizing the Prince 
by the wrist, exclaimed, “ Not the States, but you—you—you !” 
As the King spoke in Spanish the repetition of the pronoun 
bore a contemptuous signification. This outbreak of temper is 
not at all likely to have been shown on such an occasion and for 
such a comparatively slight cause by the usually phlegmatic 
Philip. It is therefore clear that down to the moment of Philip’s 
setting sail for Spain the Prince of Orange had no reasonable 
grounds for complaint, and no extenuating circumstances to 
plead for his subsequent conduct. 

What was that conduct up to the time of William’s leaving 
the Low countries at Alva’s approach? Was it that of a man 
of honour, of a loyal cavalier, or of a patriot? Hardly. He 
ought loyally to have supported the government of Margaret 
of Parma instead of leading it astray by insidious advice. If 
the Regent was governing badly he ought to have openly and 
frankly have offered his advice, and have helped her into better 
ways by his great authority and influence. He did nothing 
of the kind. He contented himself with pushing forward to 
their destruction the two unfortunate Counts Egmont and 
Horn, and contented himself with disparaging Cardinal Gran- 
velle. “We have to do”—so he wrote to the Landgrave of 
Hesse about the Cardinal—“ we have to do with a sharp and 
sly bird.”? Yet this bird had in point of fact done more to 
relieve the Low Countries of their pretended grievances than 
had the Prince. He had, as the Protestant Groens van 
Prinsterer remarks, “hastened the departure of the Spanish 
troops, disapproved an increase in the number of bishoprics,* 
and was no enemy to privileges and no friend to the Spaniards. 
Later on he energetically opposed the doings of Alva.” And 

2 The Cardinal had a high opinion of the Prince’s capacities. He speaks of him 
in his letters as a man of great ambition and superior genius, very politic, clever, and 
a man to be feared. When the Cardinal heard that Alva had not laid hands on 
William, he exclaimed that in missing him Alva had missed all. 


3 We must not be understood as endorsing the Cardinal’s disapproval of a measure 
which was salutary and opportune. 
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yet William laughed when Granvelle was ridiculed, and if he 
did not lampoon the minister at least relished the satires on 
him which formed the staple literature of that time in Brussels. 
Nevertheless the relations between the Cardinal and the Prince 
had been more than cordial and outwardly they continued so 
until a very late date, but the two men soon saw that events 
would force them to become bitter rivals. Granvelle began to 
treat William with a civil sort of contempt, such as a statesman 
of years and experience would naturally feel for a clever yet 
boyish rival, and the Prince retorted by joining in mocking his 
former friend. Nor did the Prince disapprove of the agitation 
carried on by a section of the nobility. He countenanced their 
unbecoming and disloyal revelry; he quaffed to the health of the 
Gueux ; he took part in their conspiracies, and while in April, 
1556, they were protesting to the Regent that their intentions 
were loyal, he must have known that his brother Louis had 
already begun to levy troops in Germany to support the cause 
of the malcontents. And it was this attitude of the nobility— 
which the Prince of Orange did not condemn—which un- 
doubtedly favoured the outbreak of the Image Breakers, of 
which Prescott has given so admirable a picture. Brandt, a 
Calvinist minister, admits that “some suspected, and not without 
cause, that the leagued nobility secretly had a large share in 
the disturbance, although it pretended to condemn it.” Grotius 
openly declares that the Image Breakers “reckoned on the 
support of the confederate nobles, who had taken them under 
their care.” And in another place the same writer remarks 
that “the fury of the Image Breakers developed itself so 
instantaneously that it seemed that a signal must have been 
given for the outbreak all over the Netherlands.” Nor did the 
Prince of Orange show signs of great displeasure or disgust 
when the fearful outbreak had swept like a hurricane over the 
land. The conduct of the chivalrous Egmont was a contrast 
to that of the Prince. “My God!” he exclaimed, “with what 
fellows we have to deal! At first they asked only to serve 
God after their manner in their own houses without let or 
hindrance; next, they begged to be allowed to hold public 
conventicles, and now, having got all they want, they can dream 
of nothing else than fire and blood. The more they have, the 
more they want; the more mildly they are used, the more 
daring they become. I see how it will all end. We must at 
last take up arms against them, or else they will impose their 
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laws on us.” Here we have at least the language of a noble 
with conservative instincts. Did William use any such language ? 
Did he boldly denounce the outbreak? Did he take arms to 
quell it? Did he hasten to the places of which he was governor 
to maintain order and protect property? Or, rather, did he, 
in spite of the Regent’s entreaties, linger on his road to Antwerp, 
although his mere appearance there was the signal for all 
disturbances to cease? It is to be feared that the excesses 
and crimes of the rioters served his secret ambitious designs too 
well for the Prince to be in a hurry to check them. Or, 
perchance, he tolerated them for fear religious liberty might 
be harmed were they bridled. 

It is true that William of Orange wrote a pamphlet in 
favour of toleration, but he was then, outwardly at least, a 
Catholic, and his pleadings were in favour of heretics. Later 
on, when he was in open rebellion against his sovereign, he 
gave strict injunctions, it is true, to his lieutenants, to cause the 
Word of God to be preachea wherever they went, yet they 
were also to respect the Roman Catholic churches. It was 
a strange respect, in truth, which they showed. Churches were 
rifled, convents suppressed, monasteries plundered, the sacred 
vessels were desecrated, banners were torn from the walls of the 
sanctuary to adorn the mast-heads of William’s ships, and a 
rude soldiery went in mock processions dressed in priest’s 
vestments. And from insult and sacrilege the lieutenants of 
William proceeded to bloodshed. The aged poet Cornelius 
Musius underwent a cruel death, and the noble band of martyrs 
from Gorcum added a new glory to the annals of the Church. 
Of these worst crimes, Orange probably was not directly 
guilty. He was too astute a politician not to see that such 
bloody deeds could only harm his cause. Yet some of the 
guilt must rest on his shoulders, for he was not wholly powerless 
to restrain his subordinates. For instance, he saved from 
destruction a convent of Black Sisters near Dixmude by a 
word from his mouth. He must, to have given this order, 
have known of the danger in which stood this and other 
religious houses. In 1578, the soldiers of Orange obtained 
possession of Bruges. For five years the churches of that 
ancient city were closed for Catholic worship, though the far 
larger part of the inhabitants kept true to the old faith. This 
state of things must have been known to the Prince, for he 
visited the Flemish city during these years, yet we do not find 
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him taking measures to restore Catholic worship. On the 
contrary, we find one of his officers, a Colonel Henry Balfour, 
a Scotch Calvinist, spreading the light of his faith by fire and 
sword around Bruges until he was slain in a cavalry skirmish, 
and afterwards buried sacrilegiously in St. Saviour’s Church, 
November 22nd, 1580.4 That such things should happen under 
the very eyes of the Prince, does not speak highly for his love 
for religious freedom. The famous inscription on the gate of an 
Orange city would not badly describe the sentiments of the 
famous Orange chief. Personally, he allowed his conscience 
to be very tolerant in regard to religious beliefs. He could 
change his religion with as much ease as ever did the Vicar 
of Bray. Born of Lutheran parents, he became a Catholic at 
the Court of Charles the Fifth; he returned to Lutheranism 
when he fled from Alva to his German Lutheran friends ; and 
lastly, when he found himself among the Dutch Calvinists, and 
wanted to become their chief, he did not refuse to embrace 
their creed. This laxity of conscience he carried into public 
life. If a town was about to capitulate, he would assure its 
people full freedom of conscience, while at the same time he 
was allowing the States of Holland, as Brandt tells us, to 
assemble at Leyden, and to forbid the public exercise of the 
Catholic religion. Promises do not cost much, but a town taken 
from the Spaniards was a jewel plucked from the Spanish 
crown. 

As for the patriotism of William, it was of no more sterling 
value than his religious principles. So long as he could separate 
some provinces of the Low Countries from Spain, and make 
himself their sovereign, he was content. To this end, he 
intrigued with Elizabeth, with Charles the Ninth, and with the 
Protestant princes of Germany. He allowed English, Irish, 
Scotch, and German mercenaries to overrun the Low Countries, 
and to enrich themselves by their exactions. The Beggars of 
the Sea—pirates feared alike by friends and foes—were his 
favoured auxiliaries. No less than three foreign princes at one 
time came to the Netherlands at his suggestion, to secure for 
themselves the rich sovereignty of those fair lands. And when 
the Pacification of Ghent promised to give peace to the Low 
Countries, and when, by the Perpetual Edict, Don John con- 
firmed that compact, the Prince of Orange, instead of patri- 


* See on this and kindred subjects some interesting details given by Mr. W. H. 
James Weale in Za Flandre. Bruges, 1869-70. 
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otically helping to pacify the provinces, plotted against the 
chivalrous hero of Lepanto, and called upon the foreigner, the 
Duke d’Alengon, “To be ready with his forces and help.” The 
fact was that William did not want peace, and feared it. “Fine 
peace,” he cried, “and one that would cost me my head.” 
Personal and not patriotic motives, then, urged him to encourage 
his friends to libel Don John, to ill-treat his servants, to disperse 
his guards, and even to endanger his personal safety. “It 
will be seen,” says M. Groen van Prinsterer, “that Don John, 
true to his word, wished to rule by mildness, and that his 
opponents, directed and encouraged by the Prince of Orange, 
succeeded by the most alarming suppositions and outrageous 
suspicions, by unmerited reproaches, by humiliations, insults, 
even by plots, in discrediting him, in paralyzing his efforts, in 
irritating his self-respect, in destroying his authority, and, at 
last, in forcing him to seek safety in a stroke of despair.” Such 
was William’s patriotism, that when he might have secured, 
by self-sacrifice, a peaceful end to the troubles, he preferred 
forcing his opponents to unsheathe their swords again. From 
that moment the national struggle against Spain was over, and 
a war of religion was begun. The northern provinces, infected 
with heresy, were divided for ever from the Catholic provinces 
of the south. The latter clung to Spain as to a power which 
would and could protect their faith; the former vowed never 
to yield to Spanish power. Thus the separation for which 
William had laboured and longed was effected. A little time 
more, and his ambition would be satisfied by his becoming 
sovereign of the separated provinces. It is certain that had 
William lived, the Dutch Republic would never have risen ; or 
if it had, would soon have been a monarchy. Unfortunately 
for the Prince’s designs, one of those men, of whom we have 
lately seen something, who by assassination carry their political 
principles into action, was found. The blow which the assassin 
struck was fortunate for the Prince’s fame, for it prevented his 
ambition manifesting itself to the world, and cast around him a 
halo of heroism which until that moment his figure wanted 
(July 1oth, 1584). 

Yet William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, in spite of a 
character too full of ambition and selfishness, and lacking in 
generosity and in fixity of principles, will live in history. His 
dark thoughtful countenance, his muscular well-made figure, 
clad in the costume with which Dutch painters have made us 
VOL, XVI. (NEW SERIES.) II 
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familiar, will ever attract the reader of history, for William had 
a soldier's courage and a statesman’s genius. He was a match 
for Alva in the field, and had William lived, even the military 
genius of Farnese would have found a worthy competitor. In 
the closet, he was the equal in every way of Philip the Second, 
and it was no vain boast that William made when he said, that 
the most secret musings of the Spanish monarch were as 
familiar to him as his own, for William was well served by his 
agents and spies. Elizabeth, whose political capacity was great, 
was overmatched by the Prince of Orange, who contrived to 
obtain her help in arms, in men, and in money. He showed, 
too, his undoubted skill in politics by the way in which he 
contrived to drive from the Low Countries the Cardinal 
Granvelle, the most wary and astute statesman of his day. Yet 
there was much in the political intrigues of the Prince which 
savoured of the works of Macchiavelli, whose writings he was 
much in the habit of studying. William, too, had with him 
that winning manner which often allies itself to genius. 
“Never,” says a Catholic writer, quoted by Mr. Motley, “did 
an arrogant or indiscreet word escape from his lips. He, upon 
no occasion, manifested anger to his servants, however much 
they might be in fault, but contented himself with admonishing 
them graciously, without menace or insult. He had a gentle 
and agreeable tongue, with which he could turn all the gentle- 
men at Court any way he liked. He was beloved and honoured 
by the whole community.” And these manners were set off by 
a more than royal style of living, and by a lavish expenditure, 
at least in his early years. In this respect, he sobered down as 
he grew in years, and by four successive marriages repaired 
his fortunes and sought for domestic happiness. His first wife 
was Anne of Egmont, daughter of the brave Count de Buren, 
and the greatest heiress in the Low Countries. William had by 
her two children. She died in 1558. His second wife was 
Anne of Saxony, who brought to her husband a very ample 
marriage portion. “William,” says Mr. Juste, “never saw his 
betrothed, perhaps not even her portrait ; but he was aware that 
the only daughter of the Elector Maurice had a large fortune 
and was connected with powerful personages. ‘When hunger 
drives the wolf from the forest,’ said the Prince, ‘he devours 
anything.’” So William allied himself with Anne, who was 
not amiable, deformed, and intemperate. She died mad in 1577, 
two years after the Prince had been divorced from her, and 
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been married to the Princess Charlotte of Bourbon. His fourth 
marriage was with a daughter of Coligny. In these two unions 
he consulted his inclinations rather than his interests. 

Strada relates that at the parting interview between Egmont 
and the Prince of Orange, the latter warned his friend not to 
await Alva’s coming, and not confide in the King’s clemency. 
But Egmont, seeing the revolution that was preparing, had 
declared that, come what might, he would be a faithful subject, 
and never unsheathe his sword against his sovereign. These 
declarations he now repeated, and the two friends parted in 
sorrow. The chivalrous Egmont, the hero of St. Quentin, the 
victor of Gravelines, went bravely to face the terrible future in 
store, and to expiate on the scaffold his folly rather than his 
crime—for his treason was the result, not of any evil intention, 
but of a too trusting friendship and of a too confiding character. 
Orange, on the other hand, crafty in his treason, craftily avoided 
the consequences of it by taking the road to exile. The exile 
he sought was not that bitter kind which noble natures have 
sought in order therein to expiate their faults. Orange only 
sought in exile for a safe standpoint whence to direct his 
intrigues and his designs against his King and his country. 
Much not to this Prince’s advantage has been forgotten because 
he was a Protestant leader; much has been forgiven him, 
because he was the foe of Philip the Second; and because he 
was a great revolutionist, much has been said in his praise in 
this age of revolutions. To those, however, to whom the cry, 
I will not serve, seems still a shameful cry, there will appear 
little that is admirable, and nothing that is heroic, in the actions, 
in the life, in the character of William of Orange, surnamed 


the Silent. 
WILFRID C. ROBINSON. 


5 This surname was given to William by his contemporaries on account of the 
manner in which, under trying circumstances, he could disguise his thoughts, 
Whether any particular occasion gave rise to the surname is more than doubtful, in 
spite of the elaborate story which is related by Motley. See Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, vol. i. p. 122, Edinburgh, 1862. 

















King John and Pope Innocent the Third. 


————_a—_ 


THE interest of the reading world in Mr. J. R. Green’s larger 
History of the English People will live long. A single example 
may show how ready Mr. Green has been to modify his views 
since the publication of the Short History. In the earlier work, 
after speaking of the enfeoffment of the English crown to the 
Pope by King John, Mr. Green wrote : 


England thrilled at the news with a sense of national shame such as 
had never been felt before.! 


He now says: 


In after times men believed that England thrilled at the news with 
a sense of national shame such as she had never felt before. . . . But 
this was the belief of a time still to come. . . . We see little trace of 
such a feeling in the contemporary accounts of the time. All seem 
rather to have regarded it as a complete settlement of the difficulties in 
which King and kingdom were involved.? 


For the candid honesty of such a change of statement (and 
there are others similar, if less striking*) nothing but gratitude 
and praise is due from all lovers of historical truth. At the 
same time I venture to doubt whether Mr. Green has yet appre- 
hended the whole truth concerning the relations of King John 
to the Holy See. As the same is true to a still greater extent 
of others among our popular historians, it may be of service 


A Short History of the English People, p. 121. 

History of the English People (Library Edition), vol. i. p. 235. 

For example, the brief statement that ‘‘the coronation of the boy-King [Henry 
the Third] was at once followed by the acceptance of the Great Charter,” has been 
replaced by the following more circumstantial passage: ‘‘ The position of Gualo as 
representative of the Papal over-lord of the realm was of the highest importance, and 
his action showed the real attitude of Rome towards Englisn freedom. The boy-King 
was hardly crowned at Gloucester when Legate and Earl issued in his name the very 
Charter against which his father had died fighting” (p. 250). It is not too much to 
say that these words express an opinion of which there was hardly a trace in the 
former work, 
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to devote some pages to a discussion of some points in the 
history of these relations, The first to call for notice is the 
affair of the disputed election to the archiepiscopal see of 
Canterbury. 

Mr. Green’s account of the appointment of Archbishop 
Langton is as follows: 

“The death of Hubert Walter [Langton’s predecessor] in 
July [1205] ... removed his [the King’s] most formidable 
opponent, and the King resolved to neutralize the opposition 
of the Church by placing a creature of his own at its head. 
John de Grey, Bishop of Norwich, was elected by the monks 
of Canterbury at his bidding and enthroned as Primate. But 
in a previous though informal gathering the convent had already 
chosen its Sub-Prior Reginald as Archbishop. The rival 
claimants hastened to appeal to Rome, and their appeal reached 
the Papal Court before Christmas. The result of the contest 
was a startling one both for themselves and for the King. After 
a year’s careful examination Innocent the Third . . . quashed 
at the close of 1206 both the contested elections. The decision 
was probably a just one, but Innocent was far from stopping 
there. The monks who appeared before him brought powers 
from the convent to choose a new Primate should their earlier 
election be set aside ; and John, secretly assured of their choice 
of Grey, had promised to confirm their election. But the bribes 
which the King lavished at Rome failed to win the Pope over 
to this plan; and whether from mere love of power—for he was 
pushing the Papal claims of supremacy over Christendom further 
than any of his predecessors—or, as may fairly be supposed in 
despair of a free election within English bounds, /zmocent com- 
manded the monks to elect in his presence Stephen Langton to the 
archiepiscopal see. Personally a better choice could not have 
been made... . But in itself the step was an usurpation of the 
rights both of the Church and of the Crown.”* 

Now there is not the slightest ground for charging Mr. Green 
with anything like intentional unfairness in the above passage. 
Still the italicized phrases seem to me to convey a very distorted 
representation of the facts of the case, so far as they can be 
ascertained from the materials which are available; and it may 
perhaps be of interest to the Catholic reader to set forth at 
some length the evidence bearing upon the subject, without, 


+ History, vol. i. p. 232. This of course expresses the popular view as given by 
Hume, Creasy, and others, and not sufficiently contradicted by Lingard. 
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however, confining the inquiry to points on which I should be at 
issue with Mr. Green, but endeavouring to give an account of 
the whole affair from the beginning. 

And in the first place there is a good deal of obscurity about 
the details of what Mr. Green very rightly calls the “previous 
informal election” of the Sub-Prior Reginald. 

Roger of Wendover, whose account is adopted by Matthew 
Paris, and has in modern times been followed by Lingard and 
others, states that adolescentes quidam (certain juniors) of the 
Convent of Canterbury secretly elected the Sub-Prior.® He is, 
I believe, the only authority for this version, which is demon- 
strably false. It is true that Peter Langtoft in his metrical 
chronicle, and the annalists of the abbeys of Os. -v and Meaux, 
assert that he was elected by “a party;”® that Ralph Cogges- 
halle and the Tewkesbury annalist speak of Reginald as simply 
electus a conventu, or a monachis; and that most of the other 
annalists (eg., John de Oxenedes and the chroniclers of 
Bermondsey, Dunstaple, Margan, Winchester, Worcester, and 
Waverley) make no mention of the Sub-Prior’s election ; so that 
it is not unnatural for one using English authorities alone to 
follow the more circumstantial version of Roger. But the 
official documents relating to the affair oblige us to set this 
version aside as altogether incredible. 

It happened that at the time with which we are concerned 
the suffragan Bishops of the Province of Canterbury, who had a 
long-standing dispute with the monks of St. Augustine’s monas- 
tery concerning the right of election to the archbishopric, in 
which they claimed a share (the monks pleading a special 
exemption from the Holy See and an ancient usage in their 
favour), had lodged an appeal in the matter at Rome, and that 
the monks had agreed to proceed to no new election without 
consulting the suffragans until this appeal should have been 
decided upon. This we learn from Innocent’s letters on the 
subject.’ In an instruction (dated December 11, 1205) to the 
agents to whom he committed the examination of the evidence, 
he states that: “The monks press for the confirmation of the 
[Sub-Prior’s] election as having been enacted without dissension 
by the whole convent: while Master Peter de Englesham 

5 Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, vol. ii. p. 492 ; Historia Anglorum, vol. ii. p. 
104 (Rolls Series). 
® Langtoft ‘‘ Suppriour est eluz par partye ke volayt ;” Osney ‘‘duo electi sunt ;” 


Meaux ‘‘alii dictum Norw. epim alii suppriorem ipsius monasterii ” elegerunt. 
7 Regesta Innoc. III. lib. viii, Epist. 161. 
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opposes it... first because, taking place as it did after an 
appeal had been lodged with us, it was furtively forestalled 
(presumtam) rather than canonically enacted (celebratam) ; and 
secondly, because the suffragans of Canterbury were therein 
contemptuously disregarded,” and so on.3 There is no mention 
here of adolescentes quidam. Again in a longer letter (March 30, 
1206) Innocent records more fully the pleas of the contending 
parties. Reginald’s opposers, we here learn, maintained that 
he had been elected only conditionally ; the conditions being 
(1) that he should observe secrecy with regard to the whole 
affair till the time came to declare it in the Roman Court; and 
(2) that such declaration should be made only in case it appeared 
that the Pope was inclined to give ear to certain petitions of 
the King and the suffragans ;? neither of which conditions, it 
was notorious, had been observed, since Reginald, notwith- 
standing the most solemn oaths of secrecy, had no sooner landed 
in Flanders than he had proclaimed himseif Archbishop elect. 
Finally, in the letters of cassation (December 22, 1206), Innocent 
declares that the opposers of Keginald’s election had made good 
the two points of the pending appeal and of the conditional 
election.” 

From all which it is clear that the Sub-Prior’s election 
was carried by a genuine majority of the whole convent, but 
under conditions which were probably not understood by all 
in the same sense (for Reginald’s fautors even denied the exist- 
ence of such conditions), an uncertainty which, together with 
the secret and hasty nature of the proceedings, might alone have 
been sufficient to invalidate the act. 

But to proceed with the narrative of Roger of Wendover. 
The monks, very angry with Reginald for the breach of his 
oath of secrecy which exposed themselves to the King’s anger, 
sent some of their number to the King to ask his leave to 
proceed to the choice of a pastor. And the King taking them 
aside declared to them his wish that they should elect his 
familiar counsellor, John de Grey, Bishop of Norwich, promising 
great honours to their convent in the event of their compliance, 
and representing the advantages which would accrue to the 
kingdom if they should elect one so thoroughly in his con- 
fidence. The monks, wishing to propitiate the King whom they 
had offended, unanimously voted for de Grey, whom they 


8 Regesta Innoc. III, lib, viii. Epist. 161. 
9 Tbid. ix. 34. 10 [bid, ix. 207. 
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summoned to Canterbury, and whom the King at once put in 
possession of the temporalities of the see." 

He further, in conjunction with the authorities of the convent, 
sent some of the monks to Rome to solicit the confirmation 
of de Grey’s election. Reginald was of course on the spot 
to insist on his own pretensions. The suffragan bishops too 
had agents in Rome charged to urge their right to a share in 
all such elections. On this occasion, however, they threw in 
their influence on the side of the King’s candidate, notwith- 
standing that—if we may believe the Waverley annalist—he 
had been chosen “nullo episcopo presidente, assentiente, vel 
presente,” !” 

The Pope took the most abundant means to arrive at the 
whole truth upon every part of the question. On December 8th, 
1205, Innocent wrote to the suffragans, bidding them in general 
to pay due -reverence to the Mother-Church. On December 
11th and 12th he writes to the Bishops of London and Ely, 
the Abbot of Bury-St.-Edmund’s, and others, whom he con- 
stitutes his agents in the matter, authorizing and bidding them 
to hear evidence touching the affair. On March 29th he writes 
ordering the Prior and monks of Canterbury to supply all 
information to the aforesaid officials, and to send fifteen monks 
(nine of whom are named) to Rome, with full powers to treat 
and to proceed to an election in the event of those which have 
taken place being set aside.“ At the same time he writes to 
the King and to the suffragan bishops, commanding the latter 
and urging the former to send proctors to Rome with full 
powers to treat in the business, warning them that if they 
fail to do so he will no longer delay to provide for the needs of 
the diocese. On the same day he addresses the Bishop of 
Rochester and others, bidding them institute fuller inquiries. 
Finally, he named the 21st of December, 1206 (more than a year 
after the commencement of proceedings), as the day on which all 
parties were to appear to receive his final award, as well upon 
the general question at issue between the suffragans and the 
convent, as also upon the contested elections of Reginald and 


2. Roger of Wendover, apud M. Paris, vol. ii. p. 493 (Rolls Series). 

12 4nn. de Waverley, p. 257 (Rolls Series). 

13 He expresses great surprise and pain at their conduct. ‘‘ Non sufficimus verbis 
exprimere . . . in quantum nos .. . non solum admirationem verum etiam turba- 
tionem simus inducti super iis que . . . didicimus per vos, tanquam degeneres filios 
improvide perpetrata . . . Proh dolor! ubi est illa religionis honestas, discretionis 
prudentia, veritatis sinceritas,” &c. (Regesta ix. 34). 
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de Grey. The first award was favourable to the monks, who 
were by it released from all future interference of the suffra- 
gans ; the second, as we know, set aside the claims of both 
Reginald and de Grey. 

The fresh election was, by the Pope’s order, at once pro- 
ceeded with. In their accounts of this election our authorities 
differ considerably. Mr. Green, as the reader is aware, says 
simply that the Pope “commanded the monks to elect in his 
presence Stephen Langton.” The evidence we have hardly 
bears out this statement. 

It is not a little curious that Matthew Paris has given three 
accounts of the transaction. In the Chronica Majora he em- 
bodied, for this and the earlier periods, the chronicle of Wen- 
dover, to whose narrative, however, he makes from time to time 
considerable additions. He also wrote a shorter compilation 
known as the Historia Anglorum. Now, concerning Innocent’s 
part in the affair of Langton, Paris not merely incorporates, as 
usual, Roger of Wendover’s narrative, but adds what he calls a 
Summa brevis of his own; avhich, however, does not in reality 
summarize the longer narrative, but differs from it in an 
important particular, as will be seen by a comparison of the 
passages. 


(1) Roger of Wendover. 

“The above-mentioned elections being quashed, the Pope 
unwilling to endure that the Lord’s flock should be any longer 
deprived of the care of its shepherd, counselled the monks of 
Canterbury who had been appointed proctors of his court about 
the affair of the Church of Canterbury, to elect Master Stephen 
de Langetun . . . affirming that his promotion would be of 
the greatest service as well as to the King as to the whole 
English Church. But the monks in answer declared that it 
was not lawful for them without the consent of the King and 
of their convent to celebrate . . . a canonical election. Then 


14 Roger of Wendover, apud M. Paris, ii. p. 494 (Rolls Series). He only 
mentions the first dispute as about to be settled on that day. But it must have been 
either on the same day or on the following that the second’ sentence was pronounced, 
as the letter announcing both to the King is dated December 22nd. The other letters 
referred to in the text are in the Regesta viii. 161, 163; ix. 34, 35, 36, 37, 205, 206, 
207, besides one which is given in M. Paris only (vol. ii. p. 490). 

8 “Vos et successores vestros ab impetitione ac molestatione suffraganeorum 
Cantuariensis Ecclesiz, super jure archiepiscopum eligendi, per definitivam sententiam 
prorsus absolvimus, et eis super hoc silentium imponimus sempiternum” (Regesta 
ix, 205). 
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the Pope, snatching the word, as it were, from their mouth, said 
‘Know that ye have full power over the Church of Canterbury ; 
and moreover in elections made before the Holy See it is not 
customary to await the assent of princes. Wherefore, ... in 
virtue of holy obedience and under pain of excommunication 
we bid you to elect him for your Archbishop whom we give 
you for the father and pastor of your souls. And the monks 
fearing to incur the sentence of excommuication gave their 
consent grudgingly and not without murmurs. Master Elias 
de Brantefeld . . . alone withheld his consent.” 

This would seem to be the story which Mr. Green has fol- 
lowed. The Summa brevis runs thus : 


(2) Summa brevis. 

“The King had instructed the twelve Canterbury monks to 
say (posuit verbum in ore eorum), that whomsoever they should 
elect he would accept. But an agreement had been come to 
between the King and them, confirmed by an oath on their 
part, that they would by no means elect any other than John, 
Bishop of Norwich. They had, moreover, concerning this matter 
letters from the King [which letters are in the Historia Anglorum 
explained to be letters patent containing a full congé d’¢lire and 
preratification]. But when the monks heard that the election 
of the said John was exceedingly displeasing to the Pope and 
had been set aside, at the suggestion-of the cardinals and of 
the Pope himself, and on their assurance that they might choose 
whom they would, and might without fear proceed with the 
election, if only they would choose a man of energy (strenuum), 
especially if he were of English birth, they chose, by the advice 
of the Pope, Master Stephen Langton.” ” 

It is evident at the first glance that this is no mere summary 
of Wendover’s story, but must have been derived from else- 
where. For first, it mentions a fact not alluded to by Wendover, 
(viz., the instructions more fully described in the Historia 
Anglorum); and secondly the account of the proceedings at Rome 
is materially different. In place of the guasz verbum rapiens 
ex ove eorum of Wendover, the monks are here assured that 
they may without fear elect whom they will, though the Pope 

16 Chronica Majora, vol. ii. p. 494. Hume, who follows this account, refers also 
to the Waverley annalist (who merely says that the monks elected Langton against thc 
King’s wish), and to Hemmingburgh and Knyghton; neither of whom I have been 


able to refer to. They are both writers of a later generation. 
17 Chronica Majora, vol. ii. p. 493. 
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recommends to their choice the candidate who afterwards so 
well justified the hopes placed in him by the great Pontiff. 
It is noteworthy that the version of the story in the Historta 
Anglorum agrees with the Swmma brevis and not with the 
longer narrative. 

Now it is remarkable that the only other detailed accounts 
of the affair which we possess agree with the more favourable 
of the accounts given by Matthew Paris, and add some interest- 
ing particulars which set Innocent’s action in the most advan- 
tageous light. The Chronicle of John de Oxenedes relates the 
affair thus : 

“On the death of Hubert, the former Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and on the election of John of Norwich, there were 
sent to Rome by the King and the Convent of Canterbury 
fifteen monks to obtain the confirmation of the said John’s 
election. Now it had been provided by the King and the 
Convent that in case his election should in any way be invali- 
dated or set aside by the Pope as uncanonical, they should 
again elect the same person. The King and Convent, however, 
assured the Pope in their letters patent that they would recognize 
as valid whatever the same monks should decide upon in his 
presence, promising that they would agree to whomsoever they 
might choose to be Archbishop. Now it happened that the 
election of John of Norwich was set aside. Whereupon the 
aforesaid monks showed the Pope the letters which they 
brought, in order that they might thus be free to elect some 
one else for Archbishop, and so cheating the King of his 
purpose, they chose Master Stephen Langton... . But the 
Pope, reading over the letters of authorization from the King 
and the Chapter . . . willingly admitted the election of the 
said Stephen, and yet would not confirm it till he had taken 
ample means to obtain the consent of the King, twice sending 
messengers to him for that purpose. But as the King seemed 
to have given his consent in advance by his letters of authori- 
zation, he confirmed the election on the Octave of Easter day.” 

The Burton Annals contain a very curious and circumstantial 
account of the meeting between John and Pandulf in 1211, 
rather more than a year before the King’s reconciliation with 
the Church. In the dialogue, which is narrated at length, the 
Legate is made to say to the King: 


18 Historia Anglorum, vol. ii. p. 111. 
19 Chron. Joh. de Oxenedes, pp. 120, 121 (Rolls Series). 
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“You assert that the fourteen monks are traitors to you, 
because they swore that they would never elect any other than 
the Bishop of Norwich ; and [yet] you gave them letters patent, 
and by them you also sent letters to the Pope, to the effect 
that whomsoever these fourteen should elect, provided only 
he were an Englishman, you would receive as Archbishop ; 
and, moreover, you gave them 300 marks for expenses. There- 
after they chose Master Stephen. When the Pope quashed 
the two elections . . . he ordered that all the monks who were 
there present should separate into three sets, and should choose 
for themselves a fit pastor. And it was so done. And the 
first set again chose the Sub-Prior ; and the fourteen the Bishop 
of Norwich; and the third set elected Master Stephen. The 
Pope for just reasons set aside the election of the Sub-Prior 
and the Bishop of Norwich, and ordered them to proceed to 
the business in one body, and to come to a harmonious con- 
clusion. Then the fourteen cast themselves at the feet of the 
Pope, saying: “ Lord, have mercy on us, for we have sworn 
to our King that we would not consent to the election of any 
save the Bishop of Norwich.” And the Pope replied: “Are 
ye not religious men? Wherefore, then, have ye promised to 
make an oath to a temporal prince without the orders of your 
Superior?” They made answer: “We did this for fear of 
the King, and to preserve the honour of our Church.” Our 
Lord the Pope: “You have bound yourselves by vow to do 
a thing which no one in the world can do except myself.” 
And he absolved them [z.2., released them from their oath] and 
gave them a penance proportioned to their fault. Then they 
went and agreed to have Master Stephen. And our Lord the 
Pope presented him to you as to his King before the confir- 
mation; but you opposed him though you know of no just 
cause, nor could show any, why his election should not be 
confirmed.” 

The quaint metrical Chronicle of Peter Langtoft tells the 
same story (omitting the details about the voting in three sets) 
in its own brief fashion : 


Quatorze moynes eluz sont & la court alez, 
Trays cenz mars 4 despendre le rays les ad donez ; 


20 Annals Monast. de Burton, pp. 212, 213 (Rolls Series). So circumstantial an 
account is apt to excite suspicion. Still it agrees well with the rest of the evidence, 
and the curious circumstance of the voting in three sets can hardly perhaps be mere 
invention. : 
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Les moynes al ray Jon ount lealment jorez 

Le eveske de Norwyce ert erceveske sacrez. 
Kaunt venent a la court, leor message est mountrez. 
La pape par resoun les eliz ad cassez, 

Ed ad xiiij. moynes de grace ad comaundez 
De reched elyre un homme de bountez. 

Le eveske de Norwyce eluz ount altre fez. 

La pape les quasse ; les moynes sunt blamez, 
Suspendi lour poer ; els mercy ount cryez, 
Lour serement fet al rays en court ount countez 
L’apostoylle les assolt, ei les ad counsayllez 
Mestre Esteven elire de Langetoun nomez ; 
Esteven est ercevesk, la pape Il’ ad confermez.”! 


Of course I am aware that Langtoft neither is nor represents 
{or do the two authorities previously quoted) an independent 
witness. Still his testimony, together with that of half a dozen 
other annalists who all speak of Langton as “elected by the 
monks” (without any suggestion of his having been forced upon 
them) may be of some value as declaring the current opinion 
of the age. 

But in reality (if it were not for the purpose of showing 
how entirely isolated, even among English writers, is the 
testimony of Wendover, whom yet our historians choose to 
follow) it would have been needless thus to accumulate the 
opinions of our countrymen upon the affair when more official 
evidence is at hand. I will quote first the Gesta Junocentii 
Pape IIT, (written by an anonymous but contemporary and 
well-informed author), and secondly the letter in which the 
Pope himself informs King John of the whole business. The 
writer of the Gesta says: 

“Utramque autem electionem justitia exigente cassavit .. . 
Ne vero si monachi ad celebrandum electionem remitterentur 
in Angliam novissimus error fieret pejor priore, pracavens 
summus pontifex huic malo, mandaverat conventui monachorum 
ut potestatem eligendi archiepiscopum committerent quindecim 

*1 Fourteen monks are gone to the Court (of Rome); the King has given them 
three hundred marks to spend ; the monks have sworn loyally to King John that the 
Bishop of Norwich shall be consecrated Archbishop. When they come to the Court 
their message is declared. The Pope for his reasons has annulled the election, and 
has of his favour commanded the fourteen monks to elect again a man of goodness. 
They have elected the Bishop of Norwich a second time. The Pope annuls it; the 
monks are blamed, their power suspended ; they have cried mercy, and have told to 
the Court their oath made to the King. The Pope absolves them, and has advised 
them to elect Master Stephen named of Langton ; Stephen is Archbishop; the Pope 


has confirmed him (Translated by Thomas Wright.) A/etrical Chron. of P. Langtoft, 
vol. ii. p. 129. (Rolls Series). 
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ex fratribus suis, ad apostolicam sedem destinandis si forte 
contingeret utramque illarum electionum de jure cassari, hoc idem 
insinuans ipsi regi. Cum igitur monachi paruissent apostolic 
jussioni, dominus papa post cassationem predictarum elec- 
tionum, injunxit quindecim illis monachis ut in prasentia sua 
electionem canonicam de persona celebrarent et, examinatis 
voluntatibus singulorum, inventi sunt plures in mag. Steph. de 
Languetone . . . convenire.” * 

Innocent’s letter, so far as it concerns our present subject, 
and omitting formal phrases and expletives, runs thus :— 


Being desirous to provide for the widowed Church we ordered those 
monks who had received powers of election from the whole chapter, 
in the event of the sub-prior’s election being set aside, to choose a fit 
person for their pastor. Accordingly although at first they disagreed, 
some of them naming our venerable brother the Bishop of Norwich, 
others the sub-prior above named, at length, after many deliberations, 
they unanimously agreed to elect and beg from the Holy See master 
Stephen Langton, at the same time imploring your envoys the Abbot 
of Beaulieu, Thomas Earl of Stafford, and A., knight, to impart your 
royal assent; which, however, they refused to undertake. But we, 
having regard to the canonical form and the prudence of this petition 
determined to approve it, while at the same time we praised the answer 
of the man himself, who, being asked to give his assent to their demand 
for him, answered that as he was not su juris, but under our immediate 
authority, he thought it his duty to act in all things according to our 
disposition. And although in those episcopal elections which are 
enacted in presence of the Holy See it is not customary to wait for 
the consent of a secular prince,** . . . yet, wishing out of our abundant 
favour to yield a point to your Highness, we suggested to you by letter 
that, as we had written to the Prior and convent ordering them to send 
proctors, your royal prudence might also send competent agents to our 
presence ; lest’ anything should be ordained to the prejudice of your 
right or honour. Wherefore, since you had sent the aforesaid envoys 
to the Holy See, for no other purpose, we suppose, but to supply your 
Highness’s place in the matter, and since the royal consent was with 
all humility and devotion asked of them in reference to the aforesaid 


2 Gesta Innoc. II]. cap. cxxxi., Migne, vol. ccxiv. p. clxxv. 

33 The Abbey of Beaulieu was of John’s own foundation; its Abbot, probably of 
his own appointment. 

%4 Any one who believes in Papal supremacy in Church matters must see the 
reasonableness of this. Non-Catholic writers should see that from the Catholic point 
of view it was the only reasonable arrangement. If Rome had the right, ultimately, 
of summoning such cases for decision at her tribunal, it could not be her duty to let 
such decisions depend upon the parties from or by whom appeal was made or 
ordained. To ask the King’s consent to such a case could only mean to invite a 
respectful statement of reasonable objections. 
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postulation, it assuredly had not seemed necessary to ask the same 
again of yourself; but that, at the urgent instance of your said envoys 
we have determined to accumulate upon you the marks of our favour, to 
an extent to which we never remember to have done the like in any 
similar case before.”°. 


Accordingly, he goes on to implore with repeated entreaties 
that the King will not withhold his consent. 

Besides this letter, the Pope appears to have despatched to 
the King a briefer message, the bearers of which (possibly by 
some collusion) were detained at Dover. To the letter itself 
the King replied by a menacing epistle in which he boasted 
of the need in which Rome stood of pecuniary aid from Eng- 
land,” and objected to Langton as having long lived among 
his enemies (he had studied at Paris, and then at Rome, where 
he was made a Cardinal) and as being wholly unknown to him. 
The last plea, at any rate, appears to have been simply false, 
for John had more than once written to Langton to the effect 
that he would have been well pleased to have him in England, 
but rejoiced at the higher honours he had found where he was ;* 
and as for his life among the King’s enemies, it was, in fact, as 
the Pope hinted in his reply, absurd to object against a man 
that he had gone where every one went who desired to obtain 
the highest education then available.” 

Finally, as the King urged nothing that could be accepted 
as a genuine obstacle, Innocent, after once more writing to 
the King, but as before in vain, confirmed the election on Low 


% Regesta ix. 206. 

26 Duo monachi specialiter deputati ut ad te pro requirendo assensu venirent ; qui 
apud Ydivoriam [/ege Devoriam] fuerunt retenti ” (ézd. x. 219). 

27 Matt. Paris. 

88 ‘* Mirabile gerimus si vir tanti nominis, de tuo regno ducens initium, tibi potuit 
esse saltem quoad famam ignotus, presertim cum ter scripsisses illi, postquam a nobis 
extitit in cardinalem promotus, quod licet disposueris eum ad tue familiaritatis obsequium 
evocare, gaudebas tamen quod ad majus erat officium sublimatus” (Regesta x. 219). 
This letter is Innocent’s reply to the menaces of John, and though undated, was 
certainly written before the consecration. 

29 “ Tntelligimus illud ei non esse imputandum ad culpam quod Parisiis diu 
vacans liberalibus studiis in tantum profecit,” &c. (/did.) 

30 This is the letter from which the phrases given in the preceding notes are taken, 
It commences thus :—‘‘ Cum super negotio Cantuariensis Ecclesiz nos tibi scripserimus 
humiliter diligenter benigne exhortando ac rogando tu nobis . . . rescripsisti quasi 
comminando et exprobando, contumaciter et proterve. Et cum nos tibi supra jus 
deferre curemus, tu nobis secundum jus deferre non curas, minus quam decet attendens 
quod si tua nobis devotio plurimum est necessaria, nostra tamen tibi non parum est 
opportuna.” And in the same strain of mingled firmness and tenderness it proceeds 
throughout. 
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Sunday and proceeded to the consecration of the Archbishop- 
elect on Trinity Sunday, 1206. 

Putting together these various items we find the following 
points against John: 

(1) His simoniacal interference in Grey’s election. Not only 
had he unfairly influenced the original choice, but he had bribed 
the envoys to Rome, and had exacted an unlawful promise from 
them. 

(2) By his appeal to Rome he had waived pro hac vice 
(according to custom) the right to have his consent to an election 
asked again. 

(3) His letters patent contained an authorization which could 
not be cancelled by a secret and unlawful oath. 

(4) The Pope had given him full warning that the affair 
could no longer be delayed, and that he should feel bound to 
proceed without his concurrence if he did not send proctors 
with full powers. 

(5) The Pope sought confirmation first from the King’s 
plenipotentiaries, and secondly twice from the King himself, 
though he was by no means bound to do so. 

(6) The see had now been vacant two whole years, and four 
months had elapsed since the election, before the Pope proceeded 
to consecrate the Archbishop elect. 

These things considered, is it or is it not a misrepresentation 
of the facts, (1) to hint that Innocent may have been actuated 
“by mere love of power,” (2) to state that he “commanded 
the monks to elect in his presence Stephen Langton,” and 
(3) to say that “the step was an usurpation of the rights both of 
the Church and of the Crown” ? 

How entirely remote from high-handed haughtiness was 
Innocent’s manner of dealing with John will be apparent to 
any one who studies the subsequent letters of that Pontiff to 
the English King, and to various important persons among 
his subjects. Indeed, his expressions are affectionate almost to 
exaggeration ; and while fearlessly upholding the rights of the 
Holy See and of the Church, and entirely disregarding the 
royal threats, he eagerly catches at any sign of submission or 
expression of desire for reconciliation. He reminds John that 
he has treated him with forbearance never before shown to any 
secular Prince; he tells the Bishops that the zeal with which he 
has defended the King against his enemies has exposed himself 
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and the Holy See to odium ;*' he expostulates with the freedom 
of a father and the lovingness of a mother; and when at last John 
did make his submission, and besides made over his kingdom 
in fee to the Pontiff and his successors, Innocent—as Matthew 
Paris admits—could not but assist him thereafter in all rightful 
ways. 

It is, of course, impossible for Catholics and non-Catholics 
to agree upon the general question of the relations of Church 
and State. To those who think that Innocent’s view of the duty 
of the Supreme Pontiff was “a dream,” and that it is a happy 
thing for humanity that such a dream has never been realized, 
there is perhaps no direct reply. Such questions of principle 
lie far deeper than the incidents of any single pontificate. But 
it is something to have it admitted that such a view or “dream” 
is at least a logical conclusion from Catholic principles, some- 
thing to have it admitted that such a view may therefore have 
been at least honestly held ; and perhaps it is in some respects 
still more important to show that the action of the greatest 
Pontiffs has been no more precipitate or haughty than the firm 
conviction of the truth of that Catholic theory which they 
represented would fully warrant. 

I have dwelt at considerable length on the affair of Arch- 
bishop Langton’s election because it is perhaps the portion of 
John’s relations with Innocent which has received least justice 
from English writers. The latter incidents of the enfeoffment 
of the kingdom to the Pope (not as the price of his submission 
to the Church, but after that submission had been already 
accepted); and again the much blamed annulment of the Great 
Charter by the Pope have been recently so admirably set in 
this true light by Catholic writers of eminence that it is not 
necessary to do more than touch very briefly on a few points 
that seem worthy of notice.** It is observable that the docu- 
ment of enfeoffment is distinctly said to have been drawn up 
ex communi concilio baronum nostrorum; and that of the 
signatures appended almost all are found again in the list of 


31 Usque erga ipsum exuberavit nostri gratiz plenitudo, ut plurimi principum in 
devotione Sacrosanctz R. Eccles. non solum minus ferventes extiterint, sed quidam 
facti sint etiam indevoti. Si quando enim in eum vel regnum suum fragor turbationis 
invaluit, sedes apostolica pia gestans viscera super eum potenter ipsum adjuvit.” 
(Regesta x. 113. Lbtd. xi. 89). 

32 | allude, of course, to an article by his Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster in the Contemporary Review (December 1875), entitled ‘‘ The Pope and 
Magna Charta ;” and to an article in the Dudlin Review (October 1875), reviewing 
Ranke’s History of England and Green’s Short History of the English People. 
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the committee for enforcing the provisions of Magna Charta 
or of those who agreed to the appointment of that Committee. 
The signataries of the charter of enfeoffment may therefore 
be considered as fairly representing the political public opinion 
of the nation. But this is not all ; William Mauclerc, the King’s 
agent at Rome, complains, a year or two after the submission, 
that he can make no way in urging the King’s cause, decause 
the emissaries of the barons have persuaded the Pope that it was 
not of his own accord but under compulsion from them that he 
subjected his kingdom to the Holy See. 

Bearing this in mind, it seems impossible to excuse the 
armed efforts of the barons to extort the Charter from the 
King. Even Roger of Wendover and Matthew Paris— 
assuredly no foes of freedom—speak of the instigators of the 
proceedings as principes presumptionis hujus, and principales 
hujus pestis; nor do I think that any modern inquirer can 
satisfy himself that there was adequate cause for their rebellion. 
In the then unsettled state of constitutional law John’s delay 
to redress abuses which had confessedly flourished under his 
father and brother could hardly constitute a casus belli between 
nim and his subjects. 

It is a mere truism to say that a fair prospect of success is 
necessary to justify a rebellious rising ; nor can it be doubted 
that there was far less cause for rebellion in 1214 and 1215 than 
there had been in the previous years. Now to ensure their 
success in 1214-15, the barons were obliged to invoke the 
aid of Louis of France. Consequently, either they were wrong 
in acting as they did, and the Pope was right in condemning 
their action; or else the Pope was right in giving the weight 
of his authority on that previous occasion to the adoption of 
the same means. But more than this. Rightly or wrongly 
(rightly a Catholic would say), the Pope in the years 1210-11, 
judged that the King’s excesses had been such as to release his 
subjects from the duty of allegiance. Since then, however, they 
had entered into fresh obligations, had contracted fresh oaths, 
and had bound themselves, subject to the Pope’s arbitration, to 
keep the peace. 

A word about the Interdict may bring this paper to a close. 
That Innocent is chargeable with precipitancy in the infliction of 
the interdict can hardly be maintained. But possibly a mistaken 
impression may exist in some minds as to the effect of such a 
sentence. It is sometimes stated that under the Interdict no 
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sacraments could be administered except penance and the 
Viaticum to the dying, and baptism to infants. This is not 
the case. Religious rites could not be solemnized in time of 
Interdict ; but in the forma interdicti officially published it is 
expressly stated that the faithful are to be admitted to confession 
(a private rite) as often as they choose. Leave to celebrate 
Mass once a week with closed doors and other like privileges 
must be considered as special concessions, but it is difficult to 
believe that the private administration of the sacrament of 
penance could ever have been prohibited (except in the case 
of excommunicated persons) under any interdict. It certainly 
was not forbidden in that one with which we are here concerned. 


HERBERT W. LUCAS. 








Gleanings among Old Records. 


— p@———. 


V.—MARY STUART, QUEEN OF SCOTS, AND CLAUDE NAU. 
IN the previous chapter! I have stated the reasons which, in my 
opinion, authorize me in ascribing to Claude Nau, Secretary to 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, the authorship of certain 
unprinted memoirs, which throw light upon portions of the 
history of that unfortunate sovereign. I now proceed to point 
out the bearing which these memoirs have upon several incidents 
connected with her history, public and personal. But before 
attempting to do this, it becomes necessary that I should state, 
as briefly as is possible, the position in which Queen Mary found 
herself at the time when Nau’s papers first introduce her to our 
notice. 

Very early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth (possibly before 
she ascended the throne), a plot was formed in the Court of 
England by which it was intended that Scotland should be 
revolutionized in Church and State, so as to conform with 
the religion and polity which had become dominant in England. 
To this project Elizabeth lent herself without difficulty ; nor 
were arguments wanting which to a willing hearer might seem 
to warrant its acceptance. She was told that it was her duty to 
protect the country over which she was now the acknowledged 
ruler from fodreign attacks and internal divisions; and that this 
was impossible so long as Scotland was allowed to stand upon 
its present footing. France and Scotland, the traditional 
enemies of England, were in close alliance; the Queen of 
France was the Queen of Scotland, and she had assumed the 
arms and title of the English people. It was said that the 
civil liberties of England—nay, its national existence itself, was 
in danger. Moreover, unless Mary was curbed in due time, 
the reformed faith, of which Elizabeth was the chosen repre- 
sentative, would be set aside, and the Papacy would be restored. 
Until these plans were crushed, there could be no safety for 
the new Church of England. Persuaded that these were real 


1 See the present volume, p. 404. 
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dangers, which must be anticipated without delay, Elizabeth 
resigned herself to the guidance of those advisers, who con- 
fidently promised to hold her scathless from the perils by 
which they assured her she was surrounded. Their plan had 
the merit of simplicity and thoroughness, however deficient 
it might be in truth and justice. It was this. The battle- 
ground must be Scotland. She would be attacked through 
it ; through it she must vindicate her principles. Briefly, they 
were these. The religion of Scotland was to be changed 
from Catholic to Protestant; Mary Stuart was to be 
dethroned, and the two realms were ultimately to be united 
under the government of the English Queen. This project 
of course was a State secret, revealed, little by little, to 
those persons only whose agency was needed for its execu- 
tion. Before its completion, it would probably have to pass 
through many modifications, but this was the grand end’ at 
which it hoped ultimately to arrive. It was accepted in its 
integrity by Elizabeth and her ministers, who pursued it with 
unflinching resolution, unmoved by the suffering and undeterred 
by the alternate treachery and cruelty through which it dragged 
them. It formed one of the chief objects of Elizabeth’s policy 
throughout her long reign. And in this conspiracy we have 
the key to all the dark plots, all the murders, all the miseries by 
which the path of Queen Mary was surrounded. 

Such an elaborate system of treachery could not be carried 
on without the aid of an accomplished traitor, and a traitor 
in every point fitted for the task was found in the person of 
James Stuart, afterwards Earl of Moray and Regent of Scot- 
land. He was the Queen’s base born brother, and somewhat 
more than ten years older than herself. He contrived, not only 
to gain her affection when she was still a child, but (what is 
more surprising) the confidence of her mother, Mary of Guise, 
a woman of keen perception and wide experience. Early in life 
he joined the party of the Reformation, retaining, however, the 
ecclesiastical revenues with which he had been amply provided, 
both in France and Scotland; for when he was yet a child it had 
been decided by his father, James the Fifth, that he should 
devote himself to the office of the priesthood. But the Reforma- 
tion offered a wider field to the ambition of the aspiring patriot. 
In June, 1559, we find him employed in the “burning of images 


and Mass-books and breaking of altars,”*in the Church of 
2 See R.O. Foreign, Eliz. n. 862, § 5. 
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St. Andrew’s, of which he was at that time the Lord Prior. 
Before the end of the month, the party, of which he was 
one of the most active of the leaders, had increased to the 
number of ten thousand men. So alarming had the insurrection 
become that Francis and Mary wrote to him, upbraiding him 
with his ingratitude, and threatening condign punishment ; 
while the more energetic and out-spoken Duke of Guise 
expressed his conviction that “the best way to amend the 
garboils in Scotland was to cause the Earl of Argyle and 
the Prior of St. Andrew’s, called the Bastard of Scotland, to be 
apprehended, their goods confiscated, and to lose their lives.”* 

It now began to be discovered that he had an ulterior object 
in view. Writing about the same time to Cecil, Throckerton, 
the English Ambassador resident in France, makes the follow- 
ing remarkable statement : “I am secretly informed that there is 
a party in Scotland for placing the Prior of St. Andrew’s in 
the State of Scotland, and that he also aspires thereto by 
all the means he can.”* Here then was the agent who in 
his own person united the various qualifications which were 
needed by the requirements of Elizabeth’s policy. The external 
morality of his conduct was unimpeachable. He was of the 
royal family of Scotland ; he was young, bold, and ambitious ; 
he was troubled by few scruples of conscience ; he was willing 
to accept the guidance of the Court of St. James; he could 
command the services of the Scottish Reformers, and (a most 
important element of success) he had long since secured and still 
retained the affection and the confidence of his unsuspected 
sister. 

When Mary became a widow by the death of Francis the 
Second, hey unworthy brother hastened to visit her in France, 
ostensibly to condole with her in her sorrow, but really to 
make himself master of her future line of conduct in regard to 
the government of her kingdom. The entire confidence which 
she placed in him, notwithstanding his previous conduct, shows 
how powerful was the influence which he continued to exercise 
over her. When he had acquainted himself with her wishes 
and intentions, he hurried off to the English Ambassador at 
Paris, by whose advice he then proceeded to London in order 
that Cecil might be made acquainted with his sister’s move- 
ments. And had the cruizers who, in consequence of this informa- 
tion, were sent out to intercept Mary on her homeward voyage, 


3 R.O. Foreign, Eliz. n. 930. * Jbid. n. 1080; Forbes, vol. 1. 179. 
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succeeded in making her their prisoner, it is more than probable 
that her captivity in England would have dated from that hour ; 
and at the same time James Stuart would have been known 
to us as Regent of Scotland, acting under the authority and in 
the name of Elizabeth, Queen of England. But having passed 
by the English ships undiscovered, Mary reached her native 
country in safety ; and ignorant of the past treachery and the 
present designs of her brother she permitted herself to be 
influenced by him in all matters of the slightest moment, 
whether affecting the general interests of the nation or her own 
private and individual conduct.° 

As might have been expected, the policy now adopted by 
Moray’s advice, though skilfully disguised, was not for the real 
good either of the Queen or her people; and results still more 
prejudicial would have followed had not her suspicions been 
aroused by the increasing boldness with which her brother 
advanced to the great object of his ambition. A collision 
between the earl and his sister at last took place upon the 
question of her marriage. That she should take a husband was 
natural; but this step was most displeasing to Moray and 
Elizabeth as fatal to their plans. Mary claimed, moreover, 
the privilege of choosing a husband for herself; so far, however, 
limiting her choice as to yield to the wishes of her own subjects 
and the English nation by promising that she would not marry 
a foreigner. This promise was made all the more easily, for 
it was soon perceived that she had given her heart, and was 
ready to give her hand, to Lord Henry Darnley. Like herself, 
Darnley was descended from King Henry the Seventh, and 
might have stood in competition even with Mary for the 
crown of England in the event of Elizabeth’s ueath without 
lawful issue. Moray opposed the match with all his power. 
When the Queen asked him to sign a paper consenting to her 
marriage, he refused todo so. In order to intimidate her he 


5 On September 12, 1568, seven earls, twelve lords, one archbishop and seven 
bishops, together with eight abbots, thus describe Moray’s conduct in regard to Mary. 
‘* Shortly after our Sovereign’s hencecoming from the realm of France into Scotland, 
the Earl of Moray (having respect then, and as appeareth, yet, by his proceedings, 
to place himself in the government of this realm and to usurp this kingdom), by his p 
counsel caused the Queen’s Majesty to become so subject unto him as if her Grace 
had been a pupil, in such sort that her Highness’s subjects had not access unto her 
Grace to propose their own causes, or to receive answer thereof, but by him only ; 
so that he was only recognized as prince, and her Majesty but a shadow.” Goodall’s 
Examination, vol. ii. 357, from MS. Cott. (In the above extract the spelling is 
modernized). 7 
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appeared in Edinburgh at the head of five thousand horsemen, 
and an open insurrection seemed to be impending, for (according 
to an entry in Cecil’s private diary®) the Queen alleged against 
the earl “that he goeth about to set the crown upon his own 
head.” Elizabeth supported him with men and money, and 
promised yet more efficient help. Encouraged by her powerful 
assistance Moray and his party showed a bold front, and a civil 
war seemed to be impending in Scotland. 

Such was the posture of affairs when Mary married Darnley 
in 1565. Elizabeth was offended at this union, and declared 
herself to be aggrieved “ by this strange conduct of her good 
sister,” in having taken to her husband an English subject 
without having previously obtained the permission of his 
Sovereign. She ordered Darnley to return to London, and 
on his refusal to leave his wife imprisoned his mother in the 
Tower, and assumed a tone and attitude towards Mary which 
were at once offensive and aggressive. She gave an asylum 
within her kingdom to Moray and his party, encouraged them 
to persevere in their designs, promised that she would assist 
them when the moment for action should arrive ;’ and at the 
same moment urged Mary to receive them back to her con- 
fidence, assuring her that their conduct had been misrepresented 
to her by their enemies, and that in truth they were her most 
faithful and devoted subjects. But Mary was now alive to the 
real value of the promises and assurances of “her good sister.” 
She furnished her with proof that her Ambassador, Randolph, 
had advanced three thousand pounds to the insurgents through 
the Countess of Moray, whose acquittance for this amount 
had been produced; and in answer to Elizabeth's proffered 
mediation “touching the Earl of Moray, her Majesty (Queen 
Mary) desires most heartily her good sister to meddle no 
further with these private causes concerning him, or any others, 


6 See Murdin, p. 758. 

7 On September 12, 1565, Queen Elizabeth informed the Earl of Bedford, 
Governor of Berwick, that he may let Moray have £1,000 in the most secret sort 
that he can. On September 30th, Moray gives his voucher for this sum received from 
Bedford. In her letter of September the 12th, Elizabeth permits Bedford to let the 
Scottish Lords have, at least, 300 men to aid them from the garrison of Berwick, 
without notifying that he has had any direction herein from her. (See Foreign, 
Eliz., under these dates nn. 1491, 1532, 1542. See also Lab. 1, 317, 319.) But 
this force did not meet the requirements of the rebels. They asked Elizabeth for 
3,000 men: viz., 1,000 harquebuses, 1,000 pikemen, 500 bowmen, and 500 horsemen 
(R.O. Scot. Eliz. vol. xi. p. 41). 
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subjects of Scotland, than her Majesty has heretofore meddled 
with any causes concerning the subjects of England.”® 

For the present, at least Elizabeth was silenced ; but Mary's 
troubles were not ended. If she had succeeded in holding Moray 
and his adherents at arm’s length for a time, another enemy 
nearer home was plotting against her peace, her liberty, and 
even her life, and that enemy was her own husband. 

Safe in the Palace of Holyrood, and intoxicated with the 
high dignity of his new position as King of Scotland, Darnley 
soon exhibited his real character. He showed a disposition 
made up of contradictions. He was at once proud and mean, 
arrogant and cowardly, prodigal and grasping. His conversa- 
tion was vulgar, his tastes were low, and his amusements were 
gross and sensual. He gave no attention to the duties of his 
station, either public or private, and when his wife remonstrated 
with him, his language was indecent and insulting. Randolph, 
the English Ambassador at Edinburgh, thus describes him to 
Cecil. “ His behaviour is such that he is run in open contempt 
of all men, even of those that were his chief friends. What 
shall become of him I know not, but it is greatly to be feared 
that he can have no long life among this people. The Queen 
herself, being of better understanding, seeketh to frame and 
fashion him to the nature of her subjects. No persuasion can 
alter that which custom hath made old in him. He is counted 
proud, disdainful and suspicious; which kind of men this soil 
of any other can worse bear.” ® 

In the first warmth of her affection for her husband, Mary 
had invested him with the title of King of Scotland. She had 
no power to do so, and the act was illegal as well as imprudent. 
Darnley soon gave her cause to repent of her indiscretion. He 
wished to possess not only the name of a king, but the power of 
a king; he pressed her to grant him the Crown Matrimonial 
(which: would have secured to him the privileges of royalty 
during his life), and when she refused to do so until he should 
prove himself worthy of this token of her confidence, his conduct 
became intolerable. He absented himself from her for several 
days at a time; when at home he was sullen and violent by fits ; 
he kept company with dissolute men and women, and made 
himself sick with agua composita. His violent temper and un- 
reasoning arrogance made him a fitting tool for the use of such 


8 R.O. Scotland, Eliz. vol. xi. n. 11. 
® MS. Cott. Cal. B x. 299, July 2, 1565. 
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of the unscrupulous nobles of Moray’s party as still lingered 
about Holyrood; and through him they resolved to advance one 
step nearer the accomplishment of their favourite project, the 
death or deposition of Mary and the substitution of her bastard 
brother. This was the ultimate design which for long had been 
contemplated, and to which every minor scheme had been made 
to become subservient ; but an immediate difficulty was heavily 
pressing on Moray’s party, and required a speedy solution. 

So long as Moray enjoyed his sister’s confidence he had pro- 
fited largely by her liberality. If she was open-handed to give, 
he was no less open-handed to receive her bounty. Each suc- 
ceeding forfeiture of the many families whose ruin he effected in 
order to forward his ambition, to gratify his revenge, or to glut 
his greed, helped to swell his enormous revenues. A careful in- 
vestigation of the property which he had acquired before his 
rebellion upon the plea of the Queen’s marriage with Darnley, 
leads to the conclusion that the owner of “these vast possessions 
was the richest and the most powerful subject in Scotland, by 
means of the Queen’s imprudent bounty and his own gross 
rapacity.”"° Aware at last as well of her own blindness as of 
her brother’s treachery, Mary became alive to the dangers of 
her position. If these large revenues, this great influence, for 
which he was chiefly indebted to her liberality, were employed 
against herself, why should not she resume what she had given ? 
The law of Scotland permitted her to do so, for she was still a 
minor. Here then was a constitutional remedy, and she resolved 
to avail herself of it. Moray became aware that the whole of 
these wide estates were now in peril. He was “put to the 
horn” (in other words outlawed™), and had been cited to 
appear before Parliament, which should meet to settle the affairs 
of the nation. Failing to present himself, he knew that 
his property would be forfeited, and he himself proclaimed an 
exile and an alien. Gentle and placable as she hitherto had 
been, Mary at last showed that she was in earnest. “Some such 
as were not far from the Queen’s self” advertised Randolph that 
there was no means to be had for the rebel lords, but either to 
have their bodies or to force them to leave the country.” Moray’s 
case appeared to be so desperate that some of his friends advised 

10 Chalmers Life of Mary Queen of Scots, vol. iii. p. 387, who adds, ‘‘We have 
said nothing of the £5,000 sterling which he received of Elizabeth as his wages for 
calumniating his sister and benefactress, nor of the ecclesiastical revenues which he 
enjoyed in France.” 


" Foreign, Eliz. 7 Aug. 1565, nn. 1365, 1370, § 2. 
2 RO. Scot. Eliz. xi. 24. 
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him to come home quietly, “and put himself in the Queen’s 
will,” but Randolph dissuaded him from this line of conduct, as 
inconsistent at once with his safety and his honour. And he 
adds, writing to Cecil, “I know that he hath not at this hour 
two hundred crowns in the world.” * 

At this critical point, when ruin seemed to be before him, 
the murder of Rizzio was suggested as the easiest means of 
at once preventing the meeting of the Scottish Parliament, 
extricating Moray and his party from the dangerous position 
in which they stood, involving Darnley in a grave quarrel 
with the Queen his wife, and exposing her and the child to 
which she was about to give birth to a shock which would 
probably be fatal to both. One death was certainly involved 
in the accomplishment of the scheme, probably three; but 
this was a trifling consideration if it secured their estates to 
the rebel lords, and opened the way to the throne of Scotland 
for the Earl of Moray. It is not easy to say by whom it was 
suggested at the first, but it was accepted by the King and his 
father, by Moray and his adherents, and by a large number of 
those who still remained in the Queen’s court at Holyrood and 
stood high in her estimation. Want of space prevents me from 
exhibiting the process, step by step, by which this murderous 
plot was matured ; how Darnley was induced to join the project 
which contemplated the death of his wife and his unborn child ; 
how his father, Lennox, made himself the medium of commu- 
nication between the Earl of Moray and the assassins in Edin- 
burgh ; and how the agents of Elizabeth, Randolph and the 
Earl of Bedford, gave a willing consent and a ready approval to 
this act of cowardly assassination.“ Nor were Cecil and Elizabeth 
herself permitted to remain in ignorance of the design. A month 
before its execution Maitland of Lethington, writing to the 
former, thus expresses himself: “ Mary, I see no certain way 
unless we chop at the very root (you know where it lieth), and 
as far as my judgment can reach, the sooner all things be 
patched up the less danger there is of any inconvenience. The 
bearer can declare you my opinion, whom I pray you to credit.” ” 
A fortnight afterwards Randolph is more explicit. Cecil is now 
told that the matter is approaching its desired completion, “ by 
any means they can, fair or foul.” 1° Then at last the Queen of 


13 R.O. Scot. Eliz. xi. 103. 

14 The opportunity of doing this may perhaps be afforded me on some future 
occasion. , 
15 R.O. Scot. Eliz. xii. 10, dated Feb. 9, 1566. 
16 bid, xii. 21, Feb. 25. 
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England herself is made acquainted with the intended murder. 
The original letter is yet extant, and is too important to be 
passed over with a simple reference ; I give it therefore as a 
whole as it stands. Randolph and Bedford write in these terms 
from Berwick, of which the latter was Governor, on March 6, 
1566.7 

“May it please your most excellent Majesty. Both I and 
Mr. Randolph have been severally informed of a matter of no 
small consequence intended in Scotland. What it may tend to 
we know not, nor how to like of it, but we trust not evil to your 
Majesty’s country, using such circumspection as we do know 
your Majesty doth. We have written the whole matter, and 
sent the copies of some writings. to Mr. Secretary, who can 
better inform your Majesty than either of us can write. We 
have this hope, that by this means my Lord of Moray shall be 
brought home without your Majesty’s further suit or means to 
the Queen, his sovereign; and therefore we both thought it good 
to stay the sending of your Majesty’s letters in his behalf, that 
seeing he shall come by his purpose otherwise, your Majesty 
should be no way in her danger,’ or beholding unto her, as now 
your Majesty standeth in terms with her. We look now daily 
to hear when this matter shall be put in execution. Tuesday 
next is the last day. Nothing shall be left undone of our parts 
from time to time that your Majesty may be advertised of their 
state and doings, according to our most bounden duties. 
Almighty God preserve your Majesty’s prosperous estate, send 
your Highness long life, and give us the grace to see the day of 
some worthy birth of your Majesty’s body.” 

This letter was written, as we have seen, on March the 6th; 
on the evening of Saturday the 9th Rizzio was murdered, and 
on the 11th Bedford informs Cecil that “certain advertisement 
is come that David is despatched and dead. That it should be 
so you have heard before.” Moray and his friends now returned 
according to the arrangement made with them by Lennox ; the 
Parliament could not sit, and was dissolved; the breach between 
Darnley and his wife was presumed to be irreparable, and it was 
taken for granted that having gone so far he could not now 
retract. In one point, however, the scheme had failed ; Mary 
had survived the agitations and the horrors of the scene through 


7 Scot. Eliz. xii. 26, dated March 6, 1566. 
18 Namely, Cecil. The promised information was sent to Mr. Secretary. It is 
very explicit. Portions of it are given by Tytler, vii. 25. . 
19 That is, in Mary’s power, by having asked Moray’s restoration as a favour. 
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which she had passed, and exhibited a power of mind and body 
which augured well for the ultimate safety of herself and her 
infant. 

It may be said, however, Could not a political revolution 
such as this, however radical, be brought about without the 
commission of a brutal murder? And why was Rizzio chosen 
as the victim? I repeat that the plot for its complete success 
required the death of Mary and her child. They stood in the 
way of Moray to the throne. To put her to death by open 
violence, or by private assassination, would have roused all 
Scotland, and possibly led to the armed interference of Spain 
and France. The safest plan, therefore, as well as the most 
comprehensive, was that which was adopted by the conspirators. 

Rizzio was selected as the victim for many reasons. He was 
poor and a stranger ; there was no one to avenge his death ; 
it would soon be forgotten, it would provoke no feud between 
clans or families. The Queen had discovered his aptitude for 
business, and since he had been employed as her secretary she 
had been led by his influence to adopt several measures which 
were unpopular with the followers of John Knox. It was supposed 
that he had encouraged her to join the Catholic league ; the sup- 
position was incorrect, but it did its work. Mary had been of late 
in more frequent correspondence with the Holy See and Philip 
of Spain ; the faith of the Reformation was presumed to be in 
danger. Darnley hated the secretary, because he confirmed the 
Queen in her resolution not to grant to him, at the present time 
at least, the Crown Matrimonial, that all-absorbing object of his 
ambition. It was suggested to Darnley by the murderers that 
he ought to be jealous of the terms of familiarity on which the 
Italian stood towards the Queen ; but weak as he was he had 
the discretion to know that such a charge was incapable of proof. 
But we must not investigate his motives too closely. Having 
satisfied himself that the death of at least one individual was 
necessary, he set about it without any hesitation. “Segnior 
Davie” was murdered in his presence; and among the fifty-six 
wounds which he received, one at least was inflicted by the 
King’s dagger, which was left in the body in order to show 
his complicity in the transaction.” 

20 Writing to Cecil from Berwick on March 27, Drury tells us that ‘‘ David had 
fifty-six wounds, whereof thirty-four were in his back. . . . Such desire was to have 
him surely and speedily slain, that in jobbing at him so many at once some bestowed 
their daggers where.neither they meant it nor were the receivers willing to have it, as 


one can, for his own good now in this town (a follower to my Lord Ruthven) be too 
true a testimony, who carries the bag in his hand.”—R.O. 
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NAU’S NARRATIVE. 


Long and minute as these introductory details have become, 
they are necessary to enable us to enter into the spirit of Nau’s 
account of the events which followed immediately upon the 
assassination of Rizzio. It begins abruptly at this point,” the 
earlier pages of the narrative having perished. The incidents 
which are recorded are striking, and hitherto have been un- 
known. We are introduced to the assassins as they are dis- 
cussing the measures which are next to be adopted. Darnley 
was present, and had already begun to show tokens of irresolu- 
tion and timidity. But they reminded him that he had gone 
too far to recede, and that the mischief already done could not 
be undone. His position, said they, required that he should 
take the lead in their future movements, in order that he might 
give confidence to the rest. But if he were so faint-hearted as 
to refuse to carry out their project to its end they, one and all, 
would support each other without regard to consequences— 
and they would spare no man. 

Alone in the midst of so many murderers the King became 
much terrified, “for,” adds Nau, “he was none of the bravest in 
time of need or danger.” He sent for his father, who was 
admitted. The conspirators took the matter into their own 
hands, and now proposed two measures. By the first it was 
decided before all else, and as absolutely necessary, that the 
Parliament should be dissolved, and that all the lords who had 
a vote in it should be sent home. This was done on the next 
day, being Sunday, and done so effectually that not one of 
them remained in Edinburgh. The next matter discussed was 
how they should deal with the Queen. It was proposed that 
she should be sent to Stirling, “under safe keeping,” there to 
give birth to her child. Lord Lindsay remarked that she would 
have plenty of amusement there in nursing her baby and singing 
it to sleep, shooting with her bow in the garden, and doing 
whatever she liked with herself, so that she would be perfectly 
happy. In the meantime the King could manage the affairs of 
state along with the nobles. It was hereupon remarked that 
there were certain lords who might possibly oppose this plan by 
force ; to which Ruthven rejoined, “Is there no remedy? If these 


*i The original French narrative, in Nau’s hand, may be seen in the British 
Museum, MS. Cott. Ca/. B. iv. 94. From this point I have ventured to abridge 
his text in a few places, preserving, however, the facts which he mentions. In other 
respects I closely follow the original, notwithstanding its occasional abruptness and 
irregularity. 
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men raise any difficulty, or cause any disturbance by attempting 
to release her, we will cut her into gobbets, and throw her to 
them piecemeal from the top of the terrace.” Some one present 
having remarked that she was near her child-bearing, “I feel 
sure,” said Ruthven, “and I will stake my life on it, that the 
baby is only a girl, so there will be no danger. But on this 
we will consult with my lords Moray and Rothes, for without 
them we will do nothing.” 

At length they thus addressed the King. “If you wish 
to obtain what we have promised you, you must needs follow 
our advice, as well for your own safety as for ours. If you 
refuse, we will take care of ourselves, cost what it may.” 
Hereupon they spoke aside and whispered together, which put 
the King and his father into a marvellous fright. When the 
conference was breaking up they told Darnley that he must 
not talk with the Queen save in their presence. They removed 
his own attendants and left a guard of their own appointment 
near his chamber. 

Perplexed and terrified the King came that night by a 
private stair to the Queen’s bedroom. Finding the door locked 
he most urgently entreated her to open it, for he had something 
to tell her which much concerned their mutual safety. But he 
was not admitted until the next morning. The Queen passed 
the night in tears and lamentations in the company of the 
elder Lady Huntley and some other of her attendants, who 
did their best to comfort her. 

Next morning the Earl of Moray came to visit the Queen. 
He excused himself very urgently and with much circumstance 
from having had any share in the recent atrocities. He promised 
to discuss the matter with the lords, whom he advised her to 
admit next day into her presence. But say what he might, 
the Queen still refused. 

The King passed that night in great uncertainty. He did 
not know how to escape out of the labyrinth into which he had 
so imprudently allowed himself to be drawn, urged thereto and 
tempted by his vanity and ambition. He saw on the one hand 
how great was the injury which he had inflicted upon the Queen 
his wife, and on the other the great obligations which she had 
heaped upon him. He was in terror for his own life, for he 
saw that he would certainly be ruined if he were compelled to 
follow the party with which he had identified himself, and from 
which he could find no safe means of escape. That party was 
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the stronger of the two. Moray and his followers were his 
enemies of old ; they had not forgotten the past, and at present 
they wanted to make use of him in order to involve him in the 
disgrace and infamy coupled with an act of such atrocity. 
All this while they had been hindering his reconciliation with 
the Queen. But Darnley was far to simple too contend with such 
crafty foxes, whose chief design was the elevation of Moray to 
the throne, and the deposition of himself and the Queen. 
Shortly afterwards Moray, when he saw that he could not 
effect this so speedily as he had imagined, fomented discord 
between them by underhand dealings, and then recommended 
a divorce, in order to deprive them of all lawful succession. 

On the Sunday morning Darnley came into the Queen’s 
bedroom. Throwing himself on his knees before her—which 
she was unwilling that he should do—he said, through his tears 
“ Ah, my Mary!” (for so he used to call her familiarly) “I am 
bound to confess at this time (though now it may be too late), that 
I have failed in my duty towards you. The only atonement 
I can make for this error is to plead my youth and indiscretion. 
But since I have now returned to my senses, before it is too 
late, as I hope, I ask you, my Mary, to have pity on me, have 
pity on our child, have pity on yourself. Unless you take some 
means to prevent it, we are all ruined, and that speedily.” 

Here he handed to her the secret Articles drawn up between 
himself and the conspirators, reminding her that if it were ever 
known that he had done so he would be a dead man. But he 
wished to free his conscience from this burden. 

Although the Queen had not recovered from the agitation 
and weakness arising from the events of the previous evening, 
she answered him frankly, for she had been trained never to 
dissemble, nor was it her custom to do so. “Sir,” said she 
“within the last twenty-four hours" you have played me such 
a game, that neither the recollection of our early friendship, nor 
all the hope you can now give me of the future, can ever make 
me forget what you have done. As I do not wish to hide from 
you the impression which it has made on my mind, I may 
tell you that I think you will never be able to undo what you 
have done. You have committed a grave error. What could 
you keep in safety without me? Are you aware that I have 
asked those very persons whom you now court to grant you that 
very thing which you suppose you can obtain through them and 
their wicked devices, and that they have refused it? I have 
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been more careful about your elevation than you have been 
yourself. You say you are sorry for what you have done, 
and this gives me some comfort; yet I cannot but think that 
you are driven to it rather by necessity than led by the 
sentiment of a true and sincere affection. I thank God that 
neither you, nor any one in the world, can charge me with 
having done aught to displease you, were it not for your own 
good. Your life is dear to me, and God and my duty oblige me 
to be as careful of it as of my own. You have placed us both 
on the brink of the precipice ; you must now deliberate how we 
shall escape the peril.” 

“Have pity upon me, my Mary,” said the poor prince; 
“IT assure you that this misfortune will make me more cautious 
for the future; nor will I rest until I have avenged you upon 
those wretched traitors, provided we can escape out of their 
hands.” 

Having read the Articles already mentioned, the Queen 
promised to do all she could for their escape, but said that 
he too must exert himself. He undertook to procure the 
removal of some soldiers who had been sent to him to form 
a guard over the Queen. He advised her to pardon the con- 
spirators, if she should be solicited to do so, in order to 
mollify them ; and said that in the meantime he would try to 
bring about a compromise. To this, however, she would in 
nowise consent, remarking, “ My conscience will never allow 
me to promise what I do not mean to perform, nor can I 
bring myself to tell a falsehood, even to those men who have 
betrayed me so villainously. You, however, are as much at 
liberty as I am; if you like you can promise them whatever 
you please in my name. But as for me, I will never pledge 
them my faith.” The King consented, and he and the Queen 
separated without their interview being discovered. 

Her Majesty was guarded very strictly. She did not taste 
anything until four o'clock in the afternoon, and then her food 
was examined very narrowly by Lord Lindsay, who remained 
close at hand. Next morning, as I have already mentioned, 
proclamation was made through the town that all the lords who 
had a vote in Parliament should leave Edinburgh. After they 
had gone, on the Monday following, the Earl of Moray and 
some other rebels came to the Tolbooth, and there protested 
that they were ready to answer the Parliament, well knowing 
that no one would then venture to accuse them. 
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During this period, the old Lady Huntley (right glad to 
retaliate upon Moray), having permission to visit the Queen, 
gave her a message from the Earl of Huntley, her son, and the 
other noblemen who had escaped, to the effect that they had 
raised some troops for her, and that if she could manage to 
descend from a window (which they would point out to her) by 
means of a rope ladder, they would be in waiting to receive 
her. Lady Huntley brought this ladder to the Queen between 
two dishes, as if it had been some meat for her supper. As 
they were talking (the Queen being seated upon the chazse 
percée), Lord Lindsay suspected what was going on, came into 
the room and ordered Lady Huntley to leave it, and not to 
return. However, she carried away with her, between her body 
and her chemise (though she was searched from the outside of 
her dress), a letter from her Majesty to those friendly noblemen. 
In it she told them that their plan was impracticable, for the 
guards were placed above her chamber, and opposite the window 
proposed by the lords for her escape. She asked them, how- 
ever, to wait for her in a village near Seaton, where she would 
not fail to keep her tryst with them on the following night, 
and in the meantime to warn the Earl of Mar, who was in 
Edinburgh Castle, to hold it for her, and to assure him of 
her speedy deliverance. 

The plan of their escape is due to the Queen’s own ingenuity. 
She sent for the Laird of Traquard, surnamed Steward, captain 
of her guard. When he came, she spoke with him from 
the King’s chamber, and explained to him the details of her 
scheme. She meant to descend the wall close to the King’s 
bedroom, and thence to the office of her butlers and cupbearers, 
all of whom were French. A door was there which opened into 
the burial-ground. It was insecurely fastened, the lock having 
been broken. It was sufficiently wide for them to pass, and not 
higher than the stature of a man. Arthur Erskine, Esquire 
of the Queen’s stables, was warned by the Laird of Traquard 
to wait near this door about midnight. He was told to bring 
with him a strong and tall gelding, on which the Queen was 
to be mounted on a pillion behind him, and two or three 
other horses for the King and his attendants. All this Erskine 
did with the greatest accuracy. 

The King had spoken to his wife about the terror in which 
his father, Lennox, was, and observing that she took no heed of 
what he had said, he reverted to it when they were again 
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discussing the matter. He entreated her to arrange so that Lennox 
might escape with them. (In this he showed more than his 
usual amount of filial affection.) But the Queen would not con- 
sent, and she gave him her reasons. Hitherto she had treated 
Lennox as one of themselves ; but all this he had forgotten, and 
had joined her enemies. She had given him more than he deserved, 
and would not now admit him to a share in their plans. He, 
the King, was her husband, therefore in her conscience she could 
not abandon him, even in a danger so imminent as the present. 

The plan of their escape being thus settled as above men- 
tioned, nothing remained but to make the noblemen who were 
in the castle acquainted with it. 

Here, in passing, I must not forget to mention that the 
Queen, having gone to the window of her room, as soon as 
she was noticed by the townspeople and some of her own 
officers, they all began to shout out loudly and angrily. Hereupon 
Lord Lindsay came in, and dragged her away from the window, 
threatening her that if by her presence, or in any other way, 
she excited any tumult, it would be as much as her life was 
worth. He said that in the meantime the doors and windows 
should be closed. 

On the following Monday, the King brought his father 
singly to visit her Majesty, who spoke coldly to him, for she 
knew that he possessed little of either courage or fidelity. He 
had fully proved this through the whole of his life, especially 
upon that occasion when, having received the money of France 
to aid Scotland, he took up his abode in England, and sided 
with the enemy. 

All the other lords of the same faction as Lennox came 
to the Queen in her ante-chamber, and being on their knees 
before her (excepting the Earl of Moray, who speedily arose), 
they asked her to pardon them. Their spokesman, the Ear! 
of Morton, knelt on the very spot on which David had been 
murdered, and which was yet red with his blood. This Earl 
alleged in their excuse that their intention had not been 
directly hostile to the Queen, but that they were hurried on 
by an irresistible necessity. If the Parliament had been held, 
they could not hope to preserve life or property, either for 
themselves or their children. They owned that they had 
violated their duty as subjects, but then, the same thing had 
happened pretty frequently before now. The loss of one mean 
man, and he a foreigner, was of less consequence than the ruin 
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of so many lords and gentlemen, who one day might do 
her many a good, great, and signal service. They promised 
upon their honour that such would be their future conduct if she 
would be pleased to forgive them all the past. 

Close and cunning in all his dealings, Moray was among the 
earliest of those who were suspected of the murder of the late 
David. He swore by his God that he knew nothing of it 
before his return; and very humbly did he entreat the Queen not 
to be offended that he had come back without her leave 
and order. He was ready, he said, to answer any charge which 
could be brought against him. Next, he recommended to the 
Queen the case of those noblemen then in her presence. As far 
as the general good was concerned, they were the most impor- 
tant personages in the whole realm— indeed, every single private 
subject of her’s had a deep interest in the present question. Next 
he discoursed at great length in praise of clemency, a virtue 
which he affirmed to be both advantageous and necessary to 
kings for their own safety and the preservation of the State. 
He concluded by advising her Majesty to recall the whole 
of these noblemen to the Court, so as to profit by the great 
affection which they bore to the King and herself. 

This language was very different from that in which they 
had addressed her two days previously ; but they had been per- 
suaded to use this course after a conference with the lords who 
had escaped. Their greatest strength lay in the King’s obvious 
want of decision, under whose authority they felt that they 
could no longer shelter themselves. 

In answer to these remonstrances the Queen gave them to 
understand, in the first place, that they had offended her in 
many ways—by an unexpected attack upon her honour, by 
casting off her authority, by plotting against the State, and 
by weakening the love which ought to exist between the King 
and herself, if indeed they had not ruined it entirely. She 
could not honestly conceal her sentiments; she considered 
them the ringleaders in an act of treason, of which they now 
pleaded that they were not guilty. She put them in mind 
of the strict obligation by which each individual was bound 
to her, not only as a natural subject to a lawful sovereign, 
but still further by the benefits which they had personally 
received from herself. If she might use the expression, she had 
shared her crown with them, nor had she ever undervalued their 
goodwill whenever it had been exhibited towards her. 
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Addressing herself to the Earl of Morton, she reminded 
him of his former acts of rebellion against the late Queen, her 
mother, the late King of France, her lord and husband, and 
now, more recently, against herself. As soon as it was known 
that he, Morton, had identified himself with the party of the 
Earl of Moray, the King and the Earl of Lennox, his father, 
had urged her to behead him, but she had prevented this 
catastrophe. She had given him the earldom of Morton, and 
had intrusted him with the Seals on the forfeiture of the late 
Earl of Huntley. 

As to the lesson which the Earl of Moray wished to teach 
her on the subject of clemency, her nobility and others of 
her people had given her frequent opportunities of practising 
that virtue. She was naturally inclined towards its exercise— 
indeed, she had been blamed for being too easy rather than too 
harsh. Many had been encouraged by past impunity to continue 
in their present evil ways—perhaps to advance still further, 
hoping they would escape as cheaply now as they had done 
on former occasions. “I owe justice,” continued she, “to every 
one, nor can I deny it to those persons who ask it in the 
name of one who has been murdered. Whatever his rank may 
have been, the honour to which he had attained as my servant 
should have protected him from every outrage, especially in my 
own presence. I do not think, therefore, that I can promise you 
full pardon for your crime so speedily as you ask me to do; but 
if on your part you earnestly endeavour to blot out the past by 
performing the services which you now promise, I give you my 
word that on my part I will endeavour to forget what you have 
done.” 

The Earl and his friends answered that this assurance 
was no security for their safety. Hereupon the Queen, fearing 
that she might be compelled to go further than she intended, 
made as though she had been suddenly taken ill, and was 
in great pain, as if childbirth was at hand. She ordered the 
midwife to be summoned, who had been in attendance from the 
previous day ; and retiring into her bed-chamber in great haste, 
she asked the King to tell the nobles what she would do, as had 
been arranged between them. Darnley entered: more fully into 
the particulars of the pardon which he and the Queen had 
agreed upon. Some of the nobility, however, were not satisfied 
with this ; they thought it nothing but a trick, and in a con- 
ference among themselves they ruled that it did not guarantee 
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their safety. But having consulted the midwife, whom they 
themselves had appointed, as to the Queen’s condition, and 
having been assured that she was in danger of her life—which 
the woman firmly believed, for in consequence of the agitation 
through which Mary had passed the infant was near the birth— 
they postponed the further prosecution of the matter until the 
following day. 

Next morning, however, was too late, for*‘during the night 
the Queen and King had escaped, as they had already arranged. 
The particulars of their flight from Holyrood and journey 
to Dunbar, together with some confirmatory documents, will 
be given in the following number. 

JOSEPH STEVENSON. 

















The Rights of Barbarians. 


(A DIALOGUE BETWEEN A “PECKSNIFF” AND A “JINGO.”) 
[THE scene of the following dialogue is laid in the comfortable 
library of the very respectable “ Pecksniff” who is one of the 
parties in the discussion. The fire is blazing comfortably, 
lighting up a well-furnished room, surrounded by cases filled 
with handsomely bound books. The writing table is covered 
with open letters, despatch-boxes, papers, and books of all 
kinds in admirable confusion. On the floor by the side of 
the occupant’s chair lie the Blue Books lately issued on 
the Zulu war, the JVinetcenth Century, containing Lord 
Blachford’s article, and one or two other publications. The 
PECKSNIFF turns round to the fire, and soliloquizes :] 

The P. “The rights of man and the rights of women, the 
rights of labour and the rights of capital, the rights of property 
and the rights of tenants, the rights of servants and the rights of 
masters, the rights of nationalities and the rights of empires ” 

[Enter to him softly his old friend the JINGO—he listens for 
a moment, and then strikes him on the back.] 

The J. “Empires! well done, old fellow. I am glad to 
hear you acknowledge that empires have rights.” 

The P. “Ha! playful as usual. You always were. Yes, 
tights, but duties also.” 

The J. “You old hypocrite! always prosing about duties.” 

The P. (continues.) “The rights of authors and publishers, 
of artists and critics, of the insane and the intemperate and the 
fanatical, of men of all kinds and all colours, nay, the rights 
of animals, of game, of horses and dogs and cats and monkeys 
and parrots, and of no one can tell what besides—the world 
is deaf with the clatter which all these claims make in its ears, 
and if ever there was an age in which the clatter threatened 
to overwhelm us, it certainly may be said to be the age in which 
we live. What a pity it would be to add a new claim to the 
already almost interminable list! And yet it seems as if the 
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circumstances of contemporary history were likely to force on 
the more thoughtful part of the English public a new con- 
sideration belonging to this subject-matter—a consideration of 
very great practical importance, both in the present and in the 
future—in the present, if the policy of this country is to be 
guided by the principles of moral right and Christianity, and 
not by the principles of the Pagan imperialism of which we 
hear a great deal just now, and in the future, if there is a 
just Providence which rules the world, and which stamps with 
its brand, in the form of national calamity and signal chastise- 
ment, the injustice and cruelty with which the strong, nations 
as well as individuals, are but too often tempted to think that 
they may lawfully treat the weak.” 

The J. “Delighted to hear you say that. That is just the 
line that we have been taking with so much effect for some 
time. We have been protecting the weak against the strong, 
standing up for the rights of nations.” 

The P. “Especially, of course, the Greeks and the Bul- 
garians.” 

The J. “Rascals! no; but the Turks, you know ——. 

The P. “Tam not now thinking of them. But the extreme 
tenderness of the humanity of the day protects, at least in our 
own country, the lower animals from the cruelties which they 
might otherwise too often have to undergo. Even the man of 
science, in search of some secret of physiology, is forbidden, or 
at least threatened with prohibition, to put them to any un- 
necessary torture. But how is it as to the lower races of 
mankind? Well, we have emancipated the negro, and we are 
full of projects for the evangelization of the nations which have 
not as yet heard of the Christian faith. Exeter Hall will soon 
be collecting its yearly assemblies of piety and zeal, and not 
the least enthusiastic of the meetings next May will be those 
which are called for the support of missions to the heathen. 
This is very well—but what do we hear about the rights of 
barbarous nations when they happen to lie on the frontiers 
and to be inconvenient neighbours of the British Empire? In 
fact, it may be questioned whether, to the ordinary and incon- 
siderate mass of Englishmen, it ever occurs that the barbarians 
with whom we have to do as neighbours can have any rights 
at all as against the interests of our own empire. This is a 
serious question, all the more so at a time when we are supposed 
to be waking up to a sense of our ‘imperial’ position in the 
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world, and to be ready to adopt a vigorous policy of aggression 
and conquest in accordance with the necessities, true or 
imaginary, of that position. In fact, we seem to be taking a 
leaf out of the book of our much-abused friend the Tsar.” 

The J. “The Tsar! what do you mean ?” 

The P. “YT mean that I suppose the late war, from a 
Russian point of view, was justified, partly by the religious 
sympathies and fanaticism—if you will—of the Russian people, 
partly by the aggressive instincts and political necessities of its 
governors. As to our own wars, it would be unjust to suspect 
the British public of religious sympathy with any body or any 
thing except Protestantism or Garibaldism, but it has a strong 
taste for territorial aggrandisement, and it feels—as we should 
both allow, to some extent, not unjustly—that our position 
renders it necessary for us to go on if we are to be safe. 
England is at the present moment engaged in two wars, in 
both of which she has been the deliberate aggressor. In each 
case she has acted as she certainly would not have acted in 
dealing with any European nation. This is not enough to alter 
the question of morality, but it is worth while to make this point 
clear first. In the case of Afghanistan, the war was ostensibly 
made on the ground of the unfriendliness of the sovereign of 
the territory which we have invaded, a part of which we have 
declared our intention to annex, on the ground that some of 
the subject-tribes have accepted our pay and rebelled against 
their former ruler, and that we cannot allow these tribes to 
become his subjects again. It seems to me that we have not 
allowed Russia to act on this principle, at all events, as to the 
Bulgarians and Roumelians—but there mdy be some difference 
between the two cases.” 

The J. “Go on to the Zulus.” 

The P. “Inthe case of the Zulus, we declared war because 
the Zulu king would not, or rather did not, surrender certain 
supposed offenders to us, but chiefly because he would not agree 
to disband his army at our bidding, and repeal the marriage law 
of his kingdom, by which a man was obliged to have fought 
before he could be allowed the luxury of a wife. Now before we 
discuss the question as to the policy which dictated these 
demands, and their enforcement, or their attempted enforce- 
ment, by the means of a bloody and destructive war, we 
may surely agree on the undeniable fact that we are doing 
in Asia and in Africa what we should not allow any one else 
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to do in Europe, and what we certainly should not think of 
doing ourselves.” 

The J. “Not quite so fast. We act on the same unshaken 
principles of right and honour at home and abroad, in Europe 
and all the world over.” 

The P. “Surely, I fear, it can hardly be said that we act in 
Europe on the principle of putting down by force any State that 
may make laws of its own which tend to strengthen its armies 
to such a degree as to make them menaces to ourselves. It is 
our boast, and long may it remain so, to be the only nation in 
Europe which does not inflict the tyranny of the conscription on 
its subjects, and which leaves the great mass of its citizens free 
to follow the peaceful avocations of trade, commerce, or agri- 
culture undisturbed, as long as it likes. The fact that other 
nations do not do this entails on us an immense taxation for our 
military and naval forces, but we do not make it a cause of war. 
We consider that it imposes on us the disagreeable necessity of 
being always on the alert, always strong enough to resist 
invasion, and the like, but not that of insisting that the military 
laws of our continental neighbours should be altered. We 
should consider that such a policy would be unjust as well as 
imprudent. Not so long ago, the European world was startled 
by the news that Prince Bismarck was about to make the 
reorganization of the French army a casus belli, and I have 
heard that on that occasion the German troops did actually 
cross the frontier, though no collision took place. The threat of 
Prince Bismarck was at once recognized all over Europe as the 
unjustifiable menace of a tyrant, a brutal use of the over- 
whelming might of'the armies which he wields. Russia and 
England protested energetically, and the danger was avoided 
by the firm attitude of these two Powers. It cannot for a 
moment be supposed that the organization of the French army 
could be less truly a danger to Germany than the marriage law 
of the Zulus to our own colonists and dependents in South 
Africa. As to the case of the late Ameer of Afghanistan, it 
cannot be supposed that any European Power would be allowed 
to make the refusal to receive an envoy with an armed escort of 
a thousand men in the capital of a weaker State a reason for 
invasion and annexation. It appears, then, to be beyond 
dispute that we assume the right to act in Asia and in Africa 
on principles which we repudiate and condemn in Europe. No 
one, whether he is an admirer or a blamer of the Afghan and 
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Zulu wars, will question these facts, and they are enough to 
show that it is a recognized principle of our policy, and, 
probably, of the policy of other European nations, that 
‘barbarians’—or at least certain barbarians—may be dealt 
with, and, as some would say, ought to be dealt with, on 
principles different from those which rule our conduct with 
civilized nations. It is less invidious to speak in this way, 
than to make the difference lie in the relative weakness of the 
nations with whom we thus deal. Now let us see what are the 
grounds on which this difference of policy and conduct may 
be justified.” 

The J. “Well, I will grant you that there must be a 
different rule of policy for European nations and for others. It 
comes after all to the question, whether this policy of ours to 
the Afghans and Zulus is wrong or tyrannical or unjust or 
inhumane, according to the standard which civilized nations 
in general follow in their dealings with such races.” 

The P. “¥or instance, the Russians in their dealings with 
the Turks,” 

The ]/. “The Turks! They are members of the European 
society, and must never be mentioned in the same day with the 
Zulus. The Turks, at all events, wear trowsers—and borrow 
money.” 

The P. “1 am aware that the Turks have the altogether 
inapproachable superiority over other barbarians, that they have 
for a long time been the chief scourge of the Christian nations, 
and that at this present moment they have a large number of 
the Christians of the East under their mild and beneficent sway. 
No doubt, the lives and properties and families of their subject- 
races are not quite safe ; no doubt the Turks do not much know 
how to govern; and a number of other things might be said 
about them—which must clearly be laid at the door of their 
enemies. But, after all, barbarians they are and barbarians they 
will remain, as long as they remain Turks. But I don’t want to 
hurt your feelings. Let us leave them alone and go back to the 
poor Afghans and Zulus. I quite agree with you that the 
question is, how far our policy is right and justifiable, and I 
dare say, that if we set ourselves to work to reason the matter 
out—it wants three-quarters of an hour to dinner-time, and we 
may as well sit here over the fire—we shall find that we do not 
disagree so very much after all.” 

The J. “1 don’t know that. There’s a terrible amount of 
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sentimentality in the air just now. I almost think that if we 
had massacred the Zulus instead of having our soldiers 
massacred by them, John Bull would have got into one of his 
soft moods, and we might have heard all sorts of unimperial 
talk about the way in which the war was made. I see that 
you have been reading Lord Blachford.” 

The P. “Well, never mind Lord Blachford. He makes 
out a strong case against the present war, no doubt, but I do 
not see that he takes at all a party view of the maiter. The 
thing is done, and now, has it been done justly? Let us see 
how we can justify our policy. I will be the devil’s advocate, 
and you shall pull me up if I fail in my duty. The justification 
of our policy, then, must perhaps be something of this kind. 
Barbarians, let us say it at once, have not the same rights which 
we concede to civilized nations. We cannot reckon on them for 
faithfulness in the observance of treaties and the like. We 
cannot recognize in their Governments the same stability and 
responsibility which we acknowledge in others.” 

The J. “We are agreed about that. They are a set of 
savages in fact, and may be dealt with as such.” 

The P. “Stopaminute. There is a recognized distinction 
between savages and barbarians, in the sense in which we are 
speaking. Savages can hardly be said to form a society at all. 
They are not settled, and their hunting-grounds, and the like, 
may belong to them in a certain sense, but still we can hardly 
deal with them on equal terms. On the other hand, barbarians 
may have a highly organized community and government, a 
civilization of their own, in fact, like that of the Chinese, or the 
Japanese, and some Mahometan nations; though, forgive me if I 
wound you again, I should be inclined to question the right of 
the Turks to such a rank, though they do wear coats and 
trowsers, certainly.” 

The J. “What do you mean by the distinction between 
savages and barbarians?” 

The P. “ All I mean is, that not all barbarians are savages. 
They do not wander in the woods or over the plains of a vast 
continent, they have arts and trades of a certain kind, they till 
the ground, and have notions of property, and law, and trade, a 
settled society, some kind of cultivation, and the like. The 
Moors of Spain were barbarians in this sense of the word, but 
not savages. The Bushmen and Hottentots are savages, though 
they may be barbarians too. Now I suppose that we may say 
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that in the case of both the nations with whom we have to do in 
our present wars, we may consider them as barbarians, and not 
as simple savages. This raises them somewhat above the lowest 
level, but it does not at once place them on a level with the 
civilized nations of Europe. In dealing with them, we may 
assume a certain right to use our power as the stronger, because 
we represent civilization, and because we cannot treat with their 
governments as with the governments of civilized communities. 
Our position gives us certain rights, and so long as we use them 
with forbearance and equity, we shall not commit injustice. 
Do I say anything which seems to you objectionable ?” 

The J. “Not yet. But I am rather afraid where that logic 
of yours may land me.” 

The P. “Don’t fear, you are quite safe. Now let us apply 
our principles. In India we have a large Empire, the safety 
of which depends in great measure upon our prestige, that is, 
upon our maintaining in the minds of our subjects the firm con- 
viction that we are irresistible, and that no one can insult us, 
or do what we consider to be insulting to us, with impunity. We 
are in danger, moreover, of the aggression of another of the 
great powers of the world, and it is is necessary for us to choose 
our own frontier, and, if expedient, annex whatever territory 
may be required to make that frontier secure against such 
aggressions. These may not be reasons which we should like 
to act upon, or to see acted upon by others, in Europe, because 
Europe is a community of civilized nations, while the nations 
or countries which lie along our borders in Asia are not civilized. 
We cannot be sure, as I have said, of their observance of treaties 
that they will secure the safety of envoys unprotected by large 
escorts, we cannot be sure that they will not play us off against 
Russia and Russia against us, and so we must act in an arbitrary 
fashion, use our power as the stronger nation of the two, and settle 
things according to our own convenience. It is much the same 
in Africa. We cannot allow the Zulu King to have a large and 
formidable army on our frontier. The organization of the Zulu 
nation—for it is little less—into a fighting machine, is a standing 
menace to our territories and a perpetual danger to our colonists. 
As long as the present marriage law prevails in Zululand, as 
long as the whole male population is armed and trained and 
encouraged to think itself a nation of warriors and nothing else, 
we shall be compelled to maintain a very large force at a very 
large expense to protect our own people. In Europe, the fact 
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that a neighbouring nation has a much larger army than our 
own, which it can increase almost indefinitely, and at a com- 
paratively small cost of time and money, by means of the con- 
scription, is not considered by us a just cause for war. It 
imposes on us the necessity of an immense yearly expense, and 
that burthen is borne cheerfully by our people. It makes it 
necessary for us to organize a large army of Volunteers, in aid 
of our regular forces, but we should think it wrong, as well as 
imprudent, to declare war on France or on Germany unless they 
modified their systems in this respect. It is a great incon- 
venience that the European nations will not see the miseries 
which they entail on themselves in consequence of their mutual 
jealousies, and of the restless ambition of their leading states- 
men. But we do not feel bound to enforce on them better ideas 
as to the amount of their standing armies at the point of the 
bayonet. We can do this in Africa—at least we ought to be 
able to do it, and it is not only within our power, but within 
our right, that we should do it. In other words, then, there is 
one law of right between nations who are civilized and another 
law of right between civilized nations on the one hand and 
uncivilized nations on the other hand. Uncivilized nations— 
for it amounts to this—do not hold their territory, or indepen- 
dence, or their power of settling their own laws as to their 
armies and the conditions of legal marriage and the like, on 
the same footing with civilized nations and empires which have 
colonies or dependencies in their neighbourhood. They are in 
a certain sense outlaws whom any one may plunder or kill 
without offence; in all their arrangements, even as to the 
question whether they will trade with us or have diplomatic 
intercourse with us, the amount and quality of their armaments, 
and even the -inviolability of their territory, they are bound 
to consider our interests as well as their own—if it would not 
be fairer to say, our interests before their own. It is prepos- 
terous to suppose that we are to be at the expense of main- 
taining for ever a large force in South Africa, because the 
Zulus choose to arm and drill their men into soldiers somewhat 
approaching the European standard in discipline. We have a 
right to finish the matter off at once, by making them our own 
subjects and organizing their system of government according 
to our own will. There—that I suppose is the justification of 
our proceedings.” 

The J]. “Excellent! You have the Imperial instinct after 
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all. It is difficult to be a true-born Briton and not to feel as 
one of a mighty race. Zz regere imperio populos, and the rest 
of it. These fellows on our frontiers must be annexed for their 
own good and for the sake of our position.” 

The P. “Which: of the two—for these two things are not 
quite the same ?” 

The J. “Well, perhaps, a little of both. We shall do them 
great good by giving them a stable and peaceful government, 
and we shall secure our own prestige by letting our subjects see 
that we can do as we like with those who resist us.” 

The P. “But is not the argument from the necessity of 
keeping up our prestige rather a dangerous one? Why should 
it be so necessary, if it were not the case that our subjects do 
not appreciate the benefits of our sway? If we do them so 
much good by giving them a stable and a peaceful government 
—with a good deal of taxation—why is it so necessary to act 
as if they would revolt from us at the first opportunity, and can 
be kept loyal to us by nothing but the fear of our irresistible 
power? It seems to me that you are slipping into the famous 
argument of the Athenians to the Melians. Thucydides, you 
know Z 

The J. “Oh, my dear fellow—infandum jubes renovare 
dolorem. You revive in me the most painful memories. ‘Thu- 
kydid, Olorus’ son, Halimousian, here lies buried.’ Let him rest 
in peace. Those terrible chapters in the fifth book! I remember 
old Williamson of Merton putting me on in them in the schools 
at Oxford. Most ungrammatical, but pregnant with thought -~ 
like a sermon I heard the other day in Meadow Street. Thucy- 
dides must have had a fit of indigestion when he wrote those 
chapters.” 

The P. “Well, they have always been considered as a 
most masterly summary of the argument of might against right. 
The poor Melians asked nothing of the Athenians but to be let 
alone, and the Athenians replied that that did not suit them. 
The whole argument as to the ‘necessity of prestige’ is to be 
found there. The Pall Mall Gazette gives us nothing but 
Thucydides and water on that delightful subject. But suppose 
we leave the Melians alone, and go back to our argument. The 
question which we were discussing was that, not of expediency, 
but of right. And we agreed that we might fairly claim certain 
rights on our own part, in consequence of our position, both in 
Asia and in Africa. Now, would it be too much to concede 
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that our neighbours, barbarians though they be, may have right 
of their own on the other side, which we are bound to consider 
as they are bound to consider ours? Would that be too 
dangerous a statement for you to admit?” 

The J. “Well, rights—of a certain kind, no doubt. It 
would be wrong to invade them and subjugate them and 
massacre them without a cause. But we must beware of a 
dangerous sentimentality on subjects of this kind.” 

The P. “Certainly, let us have no sentimentality at all. 
But, I suppose, if nations and societies have rights as such, 
which other nations and other societies are bound to respect, 
it would hardly be sentimental to think that these natural laws 
—for they are founded on nature—ought to be observed with 
particular care by stronger nations in their dealings with weaker, 
and by Christian nations in their dealings with nations that are 
not Christian ?” 

The J. “I don’t like Christianity to be brought into the 
question at all. Iam afraid I may have you pinning me down 
to the duty of forgiveness of injuries, or of turning the left 
cheek when the right has been struck, and a number of other 
romantic things, which are altogether unfit for the wear and 
tear of common life and the conduct of affairs in the world 
such as it is. Christianity! what have we got to do with 
Christianity in our dealings with Afghans and Zulus?” 

The P. “1 should hope that we may have something to 
do with it, even with Afghans and Zulus. I should hope that 
our dealings with such poor people may tend, in the long run, 
somehow or other, to the advancement of Christianity among 
them. Surely the history of the dealings of Christian nations 
with savages and barbarians, which fills so large a space in the 
annals of thé last three or four centuries, makes up altogether 
" one of the saddest stories that can be conceived. It seems as 
if the discoveries of America and of the route to the East by 
the Cape were kept back by Providence till the Christian nations 
of Europe were in a condition to act upon the Continents which 
were thus brought into more easy communication with them, 
and yet what has been the result? America certainly can call 
itself Christian, but it is at the cost of immense cruelties and 
of the extermination of a large part of the nations who were 
in possession of the Western World at the time of Columbus. 
The story of European dealings with the East has some very 
bright pages, lit up by the heroism of St. Francis Xavier and 
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a whole legion of missionaries who had followed in his footsteps, 
but the effect of the whole as to the Christianizing of the far 
East has been a lamentable failure. And a chief cause of the 
failure has been the conduct of Christian nations as such.” 

The J. “Well, but, my dear fellow, you wouldn’t have us 
all turn missionaries ?” 

The P. “Certainly not, though we might do worse things 
than that. But we are at all events bound to deal justly and 
kindly with the nations with whom we come in contact, and to 
respect their rights as men and as communities.” 

The J. -“What do you mean by their rights ?” 

The P. “It would take me very long to give a complete 
catalogue of their rights. Some of them are not matters of 
practical discussion at this moment, for, although there is a 
difference of opinion as to the justice of our present wars, it 
is quite one thing to question their justice before they were 
begun, and another to assert that we can now draw back. But 
these nations when we have conquered them, as it is possible 
that we shall, have a right to be treated in a manner somewhat 
different from that in which your old friends the Athenians 
treated the Melians—putting all the men to death, and making 
slaves of the women and children. With such nations, victory 
on our part can mean little less than conquest, but even conquest 
may be made to take such a form as shall respect them as 
communities. The effect on them of a war with us must be 
the disintegration of the loose sort of political society which 
at present exists among them. Thus one of the dangers of 
a war with them is, that we may find ourselves almost forced to 
govern them after it. We begin by having no intention but 
to make ourselves safe, and then we find out that to do this, we 
must become their masters. This has happened to us so often 
that we ought by this time to be well acquainted with the 
necessity. It is a serious matter to provide such races with 
a new government, and yet we must either subjugate them 
or do this. We cannot exterminate them, as in the case I 
mentioned just now. It may be very inconvenient that 
they should exist, but there they are, they are upon our 
hands, and all by our own choice. And we must not treat them 
in a way which is disgraceful to a Christian nation. In such 
cases, it seems as if we might fairly distinguish between the 
people and the Government—as the devout Emperor William 
declared his intention of doing the other day, when he invaded 
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France. The people have no part in the law-making or in the 
war-making. If we rid them of a tyrannical dynasty, it cannot 
do them any great harm. If we can truly improve them in 
civilization, and much more, if we can make our conquest of 
them a means of making their conversion more easy, we shall 
have done them a great good. I have been looking half the 
morning to find if any of our modern philosophers give us any 
theory about the rights of barbarians, and I confess I can find 
but little under that special head, and so I am left to the con- 
clusion either that barbarians have no rights, which is absurd, 
or that they have all the natural rights of civilized communities, 
except where some particular circumstances come in to deprive 
them of such rights. One of the clearest rights which one 
community has upon another, is that war shall not be made on 
it without a just cause, and, as I have said, it is by no means 
certain that the mere fact, that a nation is formidable to another 
by its military organization, can be considered as a just cause 
for war. There must at least be some evidence to prove a 
distinctly hostile intention, on the part of the power which is 
attacked for fear it should be too strong. It may be said, 
perhaps, that in the case of barbarians on the frontiers of 
civilized communities a hostile intention may always be pre- 
sumed, especially when the history of the barbarian state is like 
the history of the Zulus. That may be. I am not concerned to 
judge Sir Bartle Frere, and you see by the last despatches 
which have been published that the Government does not 
approve of his aggression on the Zulus. I am speaking of 
things more in the abstract. We ought never to admit the 
doctrine which is so great a favourite with officers in command 
on frontiers such as ours in South Africa, and, perhaps, with the 
colonists themselves, whose interest it is to get rid of all possible 
danger in their own neighbourhood at the expense of the 
Imperial Government. I mean the doctrine that we are never 
to have duties towards, and peaceful relations with, such nations 
as those we are speaking of, except as their undisputed 
masters. We owe them goodwill and friendship, all the 
more if we come as strangers into their country or their 
neighbourhood, we owe them good faith and equity, we are 
to respect their persons and their property, and not to hunt 
them down like so many wild beasts, not to cheat them 
out of their lands by bargains which they do not under- 
stand and which are iniquitous in themselves, and we aré 
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certainly to protect them against the aggressions of our own 
subjects. This is the great crime of the United States against 
the Red Indians, with whom they have made a score of treaties, 
which they have not enforced on their own settlers. In the case 
of South Africa, the Imperial Government, of which you are so 
fond, may find its chief work to be, in the long run, the protec- 
tion of the native races. It will not be so difficult, perhaps, 
there, because it may be long before the immigration of 
Europeans assumes proportions so great as to be unmanageable 
by the Central Government. Africa is more likely to be a 
second India than to be a second America. So much the 
better. If the Zulus are to go the same way with the New 
Zealanders and other once flourishing tribes, it will not be to 
the credit of the Imperial race of Englishmen.” 

The J. “Well, you see, they have fought us, and must take 
the consequences.” 

The P. “Yes, they have fought in self-defence, as we 
should have done ourselves. The blame of the war may not 
lie at the door of our Government or of the nation at large, 
but it hardly rests with the Zulus—at all events, except in 
the fact that they are the Zulus. If we treat them severely, 
when we conquer them—as of course we shall—Providence will 
avenge them.” 

The J. “Ah! my dear fellow—there you are with your 
sentimentality again.” 

The P. “There are three nations in Europe to whom, 
under Providence, the new worlds opened to us in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries were committed—Spain, Portugal, and 
Holland. These three nations are at this moment the weakest 
in Europe. They have lost, in great measure, their Empires, 
and they are smitten with a kind of paralysis. Do you wish 
so see England reduced to the same level ?” 

The J]. “Come, my dear fellow, you must not begin to 
preach. I am somewhat of an Athenian in these matters of 
national responsibility and Providence. But here comes your 
good wife to tell us that we must get ourselves decent for 
her dinner-table.” 

The P. “Yes, but I dare say she may also ask you, for our 
Catholic ladies are great beggars of late, to give her something 
for the support of the new South African Missions. I hope 
that may not be against your principles? You see that the 
new field, which has lately been laid open to us in the centre 
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of Africa, seems to offer about the last opportunity that the 
nations of Christian Europe can ever have of doing their duty 
to the heathen on a large scale by the propagation of the faith. 
I fear that all that is now going on will hardly do much towards 
helping on this holy cause. You know too, perhaps, that it is 
thought by many that the best hope of getting at the teeming 
populations of Central Africa lies in approaching them from 
the south and the south-east—that is, more or less along the 
line which this war is likely to close to missionaries for a time, 
it seems hardly probable . 

The J. “Hope I see you well, my dear madam. We have 
been having a little amicable discussion about the rights of 
barbarians. Your good husband is, I fear, a little chimerical 
in his desires, but you know that my little mite is always at 
the service of any good work in which you are interested.” 

[Exeunt Omues. The Jingo, as he ascends the stairs to his 
dressing-room, hums slowly and thoughtfully to himself the 
popular air, We don’t want to fight, &c.] 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
FROM MOUNT CARMEL TO LONDON. 


GEOFFREY ARDEN was determined not to allow his uncle to 
get rid of his property and position as the old man seemed to 
intend. He returned to the charge the morning after his arrival 
at Mount Carmel, and set before Father Laurence the happy 
life of retirement and rest which he might lead at Arden’s Clyst, 
surrounded by people who would soon come to reverence him, 
and towards whom he would have every opportunity of exer- 
cising charity and beneficence. Such a beautiful old age! 
Geoffrey became quite eloquent on the topic. To this his uncle 
only replied by his usual smile. Then, did not Father Laurence 
think that he might help on the interests of his own religion 
in England? The Catholics in Devonshire were so few as to 
be hardly worth speaking about, but still another nobleman of 
their creed might be of great use to them, and certainly to their 
body in the whole country. But again the old man quietly 
smiled. Then Geoffrey began to speak of his own feelings. 
He said that he did not deserve the wonderful kindness of which 
he was the object, and did not wish to accept it while his uncle 
was alive,—possibly even poor and in need, with no one of his 
own to care for him. His life had already been one of great 
hardship, and it might be so hereafter, even now that his health 
was broken down. Could he not come to England, and let 
Geoffrey take care of his declining years? He might make 
over the management of the estate to himself, retaining the 
control of the income, or, if he liked, of a certain fixed sum. 
For Geoffrey himself anything would be better than, while he 
could go on working at his profession, to be rolling in ease, 
while his uncle was making himself a beggar to benefit him. 
Then, at last Father Laurence spoke seriously. “ Dear boy,” 
he said, “I love you very much, for the sake of your father, as 
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well as for your own sake. He was my dearest brother, and we 
were of one heart and soul—as long as we were together. But 
I must not let you think that what I have done is for your sake, 
or for the sake of any one but myself, or, as I hope, our Lord. 
I love you, dear Geoffrey, I hope, quite enough to give you the 
estate over and over again, if it were now mine to give. But in 
my conscience it is not mine, and I am not making you any 
personal gift, nor putting you under any personal obligation. 
It would be the same to me if the estate were to pass to some 
one else whom I have never seen or heard of. I could not be 
what I am, and have God for my inheritance, if I retained any 
part of it or any control of it. This is why it is nothing to me 
that it might be used for good, or that it might save me from 
suffering. I could not take it back, if I knew you were going to 
use it badly, or against religion. It is not mine to take. I am 
like a dead man to all these things, and that is the whole 
account of the matter. It is yours, and not mine, just as much 
as if your father had been my elder brother. The deed of gift, 
which I had drawn up so many years ago, was simply a pre- 
caution in order that there might be no legal troubles, if by any 
chance I ever became the heir. They won’t call you ‘my lord’ 
as long as I am alive, but I cannot help that, and it won’t do 
you much harm. That is all, dear boy; what you are to have 
is not a gift from me, though I would give it you willingly—it 
is your own.” 

It was not easy for Geoffrey to understand all that his uncle 
meant, but the fact soon became clear enough, that the estates 
had passed to him, and that he had nothing to do but to take 
them. Most men of his standing would have accepted the 
situation with the most lively satisfaction, and would very soon 
have had their heads fuil of plans for the future use of their 
newly-gotten position. Geoffrey was soured by all that had 
happened of late—by the strange calamity which had fallen on 
Blanche, by the desolation of the poor children, by the practical 
defeat, as it seemed to be, of his ambition of making his way up 
for himself as the first Lord Clyst-Arden had made his, and by 
the comparative inactivity to which he seemed likely to be 
condemned. If he had a strong passion, it was ambition. 
Then, again, somehow, nothing had pleased him of late—though 
his happiest recollections were of the quiet time which he had 
spent at Foxat with Blanche and Anemone. The truth must be 
said, too, that the slight glimpse which he had of the Holy 
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Land, for he had gone for a day or two to Jerusalem on his 
way to Mount Carmel, had not impressed him favourably. 
There was nothing grand or romantic—nothing that seemed 
worthy of the historic and religious memories which were con- 
nected with the spots he had visited in so great a hurry. Every- 
where there was squalour, poverty, misery, dirt. Every one 
seemed to look on him as a man who was possessed of money 
to be given away, and to be very anxious to get a share of it. 
He was shocked even at the meanness of the Holy Sepulchre, 
as it seemed to his eyes to be, and he could not worship there 
at his ease. He was incredulous about Bethlehem and the 
shrine of the Nativity, for he had read the ordinary Protestant 
books on these subjects, and he came to the sacred places full 
of a spirit of scepticism and criticism. He had even got to 
think that there was something in the most absurd of all the 
theories that have ever been broached on the subject by ignorance 
and presumption—that which maintains that the Mosque of Omar 
marks the site, not of the Temple, but of the Holy Sepulchre. 
Theories of this sort do littke harm at a distance, and are 
generally not thought much of by scholars who are not blinded 
by prejudice—but now and then they make a serious difference, 
even to the spiritual history of a soul that is in a state of 
unconscious trial on religious questions. This was Geoffrey’s 
state just now. In his talks with Anemone on religious subjects 
he had had no purpose at all, he had simply given her the 
answers which were sure to occur to a clever, logical, and fairly 
thoughtful mind like his. Anglicanism had no real hold on 
him, for, hitherto, he had had no personal reasons for wishing 
it to be true, and he was too independent in his reasonings to 
feel the glamour of poetry and antique beauty which the 
Christian Year had thrown over it, with so much success on 
persons who were disposed, like the author of that volume, to 
make feeling do duty for a great deal of logic. But all he had 
gone through of late made him ill at ease in his independence 
and self-reliance, and he resented what troubled him. We are 
not writing his panegyric, we are only his historians. 

Geoffrey's companion, Mr. Morton, was a well-informed man, 
but he was possessed by a thoroughly sceptical spirit on matters 
of religion. Thus he had no capacity for understanding high 
motives. He could not believe that Father Laurence’s 
surrender of his patrimony could come from anything short 
of a kind of derangement, if it was not all hypocrisy. He 
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talked about it to the other visitors, of whom at this time 
there were a few at the monastery, and somehow he got to hear 
that there had been cases in which religious persons had been 
forced by their Superiors to accept fortunes which had come to 
them unexpectedly, “for the good of religion.” He told Geoffrey 
what he had heard, and Geoffrey immediately asked for per- 
mission to speak to the Superior of the monastery. He laid 
the case before him, and asked him whether it would be possible 
for his uncle to have some order given to him which would 
release him from the obligation of his vow of poverty. The 
Superior smiled, much as the Father himself had smiled at the 
entreaties which had been addressed to him, and then he told 
Geoffrey, quietly and civilly, that he at all events could do nothing 
of the kind. Nothing of that sort could be done anywhere but 
at Rome. But he advised the young English gentleman to 
leave the matter alone. “Your uncle,” he said, “will never 
hear of it, and it would not be done against his strong opposi- 
tion. Besides, there is no reason for it.” 

“Surely, Father,” said Geoffrey, “it would be a great 
advantage to your Order to have a rich member and patron ? 
I do not know much about these things, certainly, but I have 
always understood that the Catholic body in England is needy 
and poor, and that especially some of the Orders, which have 
been introduced from abroad of late, find it hard to live.” 

“ Hard enough, in all conscience,” said the Prior. “But we 
manage to rub on somehow, by the help of friends. Our great 
need is men, and money cannot give us them. Our vocation is 
one which requires much courage and a fairly strong frame to 
begin with. No doubt we should be very glad to have a few 
thousands of pounds coming in, to pay our debts and to build 
our churches and convents with. Oh, yes! we could spend the 
money fast enough, and well enough—though some people do 
say that we always make a mess of it when we have any large 
sum. But we prefer your uncle to his money. We should not 
have men like him if we were to get rich, and to allow our 
subjects to be released from their vows because they come in 
for a fortune. Be kind to the poor Carmelites when you come 
across them, my dear sir, but leave your uncle in peace.” 

Then, as a last thought, Geoffrey went off to his uncle and 
asked him to give him some directions as to the application of a 
certain fixed sum annually for the benefit of the Order. “I 
shall owe it to you, you know,” he said, “even though you may 
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not have intended me in particular to have it. And now I will 
set apart so much a year to be spent as you choose to spend it ; 
it shall be at your disposal. Only tell me what to do with it.” 
His uncle again laughed. This time it was not merely a 
smile. He asked Geoffrey if he had ever read the Life of 
St.Francis Xavier. “If you have not, you will find it very 
pleasant reading,” he said. ‘“ But what I want to remind you of, 
or to tell you that you remind me of, is this. St. Francis was, 
as you know, the founder of Christianity in Japan, and there 
are even now, we are told, some congregations of Christians 
there who have kept up their traditional faith as he taught it 
to them during two centuries of proscription of the Catholic 
religion, without any priests to help them or to administer the 
sacraments to them. Well, when he was in Japan, he held 
some disputes with the Bonzes, of which the most complete 
account that we possess comes from the work of the famous 
Portuguese traveller Mendez Pinto, of whom you have perhaps 
heard. Mendez was present at the conferences between St. 
Francis and the Bonzes, and he records that the Father was 
able to give satisfactory answers to some most subtle objections 
against religion which were made, but that his own poor brain 
was unequal to the task of remembering what those answers 
were. But he says that Father Francis was so surprised at 
their subtlety, that he turned to his friends and bade them 
observe how the devil suggested to these poor heathens, who 
were working on his side against the truth, the most difficult 
arguments which the learned theologians of the Church had 
often found it hard to meet. You, my dear Geoffrey, are not 
quite like one of these Bonzes, and I have no doubt that you 
would be surprised to find yourself on the side of the devil. 
But you have put one of the most crafty temptations before a 
poor fellow like me, who have made a vow of poverty. No 
doubt it may seem to you strange that I should tell you that 
it would be wrong of me to give you any orders, or anything 
that might be considered an order, as to the spending of your 
money. It is yours and not mine, and I can only say, follow 
your own conscience, and use it for the-glory of God. If it 
should make you more disposed to help on some poor Irish 
beggar, or some convert turned out of house and home, for the 
sake of your love for your poor old uncle, it will do you no 
harm. I hear that the social persecution, which has always 
raged more or less against converts, is setting in again, and 
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nothing of that kind surprises me. Our Fathers never write 
from England but they have some tale to tell of Anglican 
cruelty of this kind. And I know well enough that the converts 
are often the most helpless members of families. But as to 
giving you any directions, I must decline that altogether. If 
I ever come to England, which is not likely to happen, I shall 
come and beg an alms of you if I want it; it may be evena 
night’s lodging and a crust of bread, if I pass near Arden’s 
Clyst. But the next time we meet it will probably be in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat.” 

A few days later, Geoffrey took his leave of his uncle. The 
deed of gift seemed to be well enough drawn, and it had been 
duly attested by the consul of the place where it had been 
drawn up. A chance made him determine to take a look at 
Egypt before going back to England, and after a hasty scamper 
up to the Pyramids, he found himself at waiting at Port Said to 
catch the Peninsular steamer home. He had been away from 
newspapers for a good fortnight, and, on returning to them 
again, he found that a political storm was brewing in England, 
and that a General Election was to take place in a few weeks. 
An old friend of his father’s and his own, Sir William Dundee, 
a man of middle age, who had gone out some years before as an 
Indian judge, and was now returning with a pension which was 
quite adequate to his moderate wants, was a passenger in the 
same steamer. Sir William was a fierce politician of the same 
political party to which the Ardens belonged, though it must be 
confessed that up to this time Geoffrey himself had never shown 
any very decided colours. But there was no withstanding Sir 
William’s zeal. He had kept up his intimacies with his political 
leaders during the years of his exile, and now he chafed at the 
resolution to which he had come of taking the sea voyage by 
Gibraltar and the Bay of Biscay, in preference to the shorter 
route by Brindisi. He was burning to be in England to see if 
he could get into Parliament, and he fairly talked Geoffrey into 
an interest in the turmoil of political strife which he had never 
felt before. 

Parties in England are becoming so very much alike in their 
principles, that it is not difficult in our day for men of education 
and culture to join one or the other almost by chance. At least 
Geoffrey had often said to himself that he could go into Parlia- 
ment almost as easily on one side as on the other. He liked 
remaining faithful to the ancestral creed, but his convictions did 
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not force him to choose one more than the other. His talk, like 
that of most men of his standing, was usually on the more 
liberal and philosophical side of the questions of the day, but 
he saw no reason why Liberal measures should not be carried 
by the Conservatives as well as by those who called themselves 
by the name of Liberal. He had never yet pledged himself in 
public, and he could have begun political life as a Liberal- 
Conservative or as a Conservative-Liberal indiscriminately. It 
seemed as if his fortune was to come all at once, for just when 
he had returned to London and was beginning to set himself to 
the work of his profession, which he had determined not to give 
up, he was asked to stand for one of the boroughs in his own 
county on the Liberal side, and as the seat seemed quite safe, 
especially for a man who had a name already famous in con- 
nection with the county, he accepted the offer. He was not 
asked to pledge himself up to the teeth to any of the many 
popular “fads” of the day, and he was able with a very safe 
conscience to look forward to taking his seat on the independent 
benches, if he should be returned. At the moment when the 
offer was made him, there seemed no likelihood even of a 
contest. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE POSTULANT’S MISSION. 


THE few weeks which had passed since the breaking up of the 
little party in whom we are interested from Foxat, had been 
spent by Anemone in a much quieter way than by Geoffrey. 
It had long been her wish that her brother and sisters should 
come to live with her for a time, when she went to make her 
first sojourn as mistress at her new home. It had been arranged 
by Mrs. Bridgeman that Nessop, the place which was the centre 
of the property which was to pass into Anemone’s hands, should 
be put at her unreserved disposal after she was nineteen, 
Anemone was now almost twenty, and as yet she had not 
visited her new possession since her aunt’s death. It happened 
just now that John and Annie wanted to be away from home 
for some months, in order that some alterations might be made 
which required that the house should be given over to the 
mercies of the bricklayers, and the opportunity was taken by 
Anemone to renew her proposal. So it was arranged that the 
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whole household, except a few servants, should be transferred 
bodily to Nessop, for three months at least. The circumstances 
of mourning under which they were—though Blanche and her 
cousins were no very near relations—made it easy for them to 
begin Anemone’s reign in comparative quiet. 

Nessop—unlike so many places in histories of this veracious 
kind—was not one of the most beautiful places in the kingdom. 
It had been built by Mr. Bridgeman, and he had not lived long 
enough in its possession to see his trees and plantations grow 
up. His widow had been an invalid for years, and had not 
much interest in embellishing it. Thus, when Anemone became 
its mistress, there was a great deal to be done to make it all 
that it might be. The house was comfortable and roomy, but 
the grounds and gardens required attention. There were some 
houses near which were to be planted out, and the view from the 
front windows was bare and lacking in beauty. It was clear 
that it was a new place; but it looked stately, unsheltered as it 
was, and the ground about it was well enough shaped for the 
clothing of woods and detached trees which a resident owner of 
taste would soon be sure to give to it. 

About a mile off there lay a large town, nearly as new as 
Nessop itself. It had sprung from a village into its present 
importance in consequence of a railway junction of some magni- 
tude which had been fixed near it, and also on account of some 
mines which had been opened within the last ten years. But 
times were now hard with the good people of Nessaton, and 
there would be ample scope for charity and religious zeal in 
providing for their wants of all sorts. The place had been seized 
upon by a High Church clergyman some years before, who had 
built a large new Church and had invited Mother Sophronia to 
send some of her Sisters to help him in his work. Mr. Bridge- 
man had owned a good part of the new town, and thus Anemone 
became more or less charged with the charities of the place. 
There was thus plenty of work for John and his sisters in 
helping her in the various plans which were to be carried out 
for improvements of every kind. John was very fond of 
landscape gardening, and had from his youth been familiar 
with the questions as to trees, and soils, and drainage, and the 
like, which occupy so much of the thoughts of English gentle- 
men who have the good taste to live at home for the greater 
part of the year. Cissy and Rose, as well as Annie, whose time 
was somewhat occupied with her nursery, were quite in their 
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element in the more sublime matters of clothing clubs, school 
feasts, and other works of the same sort. 

Mother Sophronia, one of whose characteristic virtues, 
according to her director, was far-seeing and enterprizing 
boldness, had conceived an idea, from her short acquaintance 
with Anemone, that that young lady would suit her very well 
as a possible subject. It would be very convenient for the 
work of the sisterhood at Nessaton to have the lady of the place 
an “out-Sister,” if not one of themselves. Mother Sophronia 
was at Nessaton when the Wood family arrived at Nessop, 
and she lost no time in making her presence known to Anemone 
and her sisters. She was not quite sure of John, but fear 
was not a motive that had much to do with her ordinary 
proceedings. One of her latest recruits was a Miss Foster, 
the daughter of a clergyman, whose living lay near Woodsgore, 
and who was well known to the family. Miss Foster was not 
very strong, and her delicacy of health was made a matter of 
comment on the first occasion on which Anemone, Cissy, and 
Rose presented themselves at the convent, where Mother 
Sophronia was staying. Anemone did exactly what Mother 
Sophronia wanted. She immediately pressed Miss Foster to 
come and rest a little in the finer air of Nessop. Mother 
Sophronia demurred at first. It was not usual for the Sisters 
to visit out of their convents. Other Orders did not mind 
trusting their subjects to the world for a time, but hitherto 
she had not allowed it. However, Miss Foster was only a 
postulant as yet, and perhaps “our Father ”—that is, the famous 
Doctor Nebulosus, of whom mention has incidentally been made 
more than once—might consent under the circumstances. In 
a house like Miss Wood’s there could be little danger. So the 
good doctor was written to, and as he never thwarted anything 
that he saw to be the wish of his “dutiful child, Sophronia,” 
the desired permission came in due time. Two or three years 
back, John, then an unmarried man, had known Miss Foster as a 
very pleasant dancer at the balls in his neighbourhood, and had 
paid her some little attentions from time to time. He had no 
objection to make to her presence at Nessop, though Annie 
felt it rather troublesome that the family party should be broken 
in upon, just as they had got their Nem to themselves again. 
No one could tell how long they might have her in this way. 
Still, it was an act of kindness, and Annie’s heart was soft 
enough never to decline such an opportunity. 
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Miss Foster then came, a fresh, pleasant girl, full of en- 
thusiasm for her “vocation,” and of devout faith in Mother 
Sophronia and the Doctor Nebulosus. She talked and joked 
freely and naturally enough with John, and was soon a general 
favourite. Annie’s heart was easily won by her devotion to 
the baby. The night before she left the convent, she had had a 
long interview with the Reverend Mother. Mother Sophronia 
was full of her own admiration for Anemone. She praised her 
a little at random, it must be confessed, for she had seen very 
little of her—but she said quite enough to impress Isabel Foster 
with the idea that she regarded Miss Wood as a very favoured 
soul, who was destined to great things in the service of the 
Church. If she only walked straight along the path which lay 
before her! That was the great boon to be prayed for in cases 
like hers. “I think of her a great deal, dear child,” she said, 
“she is one of a thousand. It would be a great grace if we 
could save her from the world, with her deep and strong 
character. I must trust to you to let her see how happy the 
religious life can make even those who are only beginning it.” 

Isabel did not need any more direct prompting than this to 
make her quite ready to pour herself out to Anemone on the 
beauties of her “vocation.” She felt as if she had been sent on 
an apostolic mission. The delicate flattery which was contained 
in Mother Sophronia’s eulogies was also duly administered. 
But Anemone never believed that she deserved any of the 
praise that she got. As to the other matter, Isabel’s glowing 
language surprised her, for she had an instinct that these things 
had better be kept secret, and not talked about. Moreover, she 
heard that young lady speak in the same strain of language to 
John and others in public, and this did not quite please her— 
all the less, because she felt in her own heart that it was founded 
upon truth. Anemone had never heard so plainly put the 
doctrine of the Church about the different vocations of souls, 
the duty of following Divine calls, the blessings of the higher 
lines of life, of celibacy, of heavenly communion, and, above 
all, of religious vows. On all these matters Isabel was eloquent, 
and her hearer’s heart seemed to respond to what she said, 
as if it felt that nothing else could be true, although it was all 
so new. Such is the privilege of simple souls—it matters so 
little to them how the truth comes home to them, as it mattered 
nothing to the wise kings whether it was the star, or Herod, 
or the chief priests that guided them on their way. Miss 
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Foster’s “mission,” as we shall see, did not issue altogether 
gloriously for that young lady herself, but she taught Anemone 
a number of truths which she never forgot. Just as Geoffrey 
had helped her to see many new things about the Church, so 
Isabel helped her to think more deeply and see more clearly 
the question of a choice of life. 

It is not quite certain whether it was with Mother Sophronia’s 
full leave and knowledge that Isabel had with her some of 
the works of St. Teresa when she went to stay at Nessop. 
Anyhow, it was by her means that Anemone first made the 
acquaintance of this great Saint, and it was an event in her 
life as important as any that we have recorded. Mother 
Sophronia was very fond of St. Teresa, and some people had 
even been foolish enough to tell her that she was herself the 
counterpart of the Saint of Avila. How much she understood 
of the mystical writings of the Saint, it would be difficult to 
say. But she quoted her constantly to her own Sisters, and 
applied, not very judiciously, some of her maxims in their 
government. Anemone borrowed of her friend St. Teresa’s 
Life and the Book of the Foundations, and that was quite enough 
for her. It seemed to her as if a new world had been opened 
to her. She could understand little as yet, indeed, about the 
states of prayer of which the Saint wrote. It was her own 
character which fascinated her—the simplicity, the strength, the 
perfect reasonableness, the sublimity, the courage, and above 
all the faith in God, which shone in every line. Nothing 
startled her, nothing seemed impossible or improbable, with 
such a faith as that. 

Isabel used to come to her room at night when the family 
had retired. And perhaps these two young girls—for Isabel 
was but a couple of years older than Anemone—sat up later 
than was good for them, talking over the subject which had 
so deep an interest for each. We need not enter into details, 
for the sequel of our story will show quite sufficiently what 
came of these long conversations, for one at least of the pair 
engaged in them. One of the injunctions which Isabel had 
received from the Reverend Mother had been to write to her 
every day, and we may be sure that she was not quite silent 
as to the effect which had been produced on her friend by her 
intercourse with her, and her discourses on the advantages of 
the virginal life of consecration to God. At the same time, 
Isabel felt herself very comfortable at Nessop. Her health 
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improved sensibly, but that was not all. She felt quite at home, 
everybody was very kind to her, she was made a great deal of. 
She was rather elated at the idea of having a mission. She 
built castles of all kinds in the air, in each of which she herself 
figured as an apostle and Anemone as a humble follower of 
her sublime teaching. As for Anemone herself, she was only 
more thoughtful than usual. Cissy and Rose began to wonder 
what had come to her, and whether it might really be true that 
she had been smitten with some engrossing feeling in her visit 
in Devonshire. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
NOT QUITE SO SUBLIME. 


WE must now turn to the other side of the picture of these 
few weeks at Nessop. An old acquaintance of our readers came 
into the neighbourhood about this same time. Mr. Bellicent, 
as has been said, was somewhat hastily got rid of by Mr. West- 
more, but he soon found another engagement with the clergyman 
of Nessaton. Mr. Bellicent had a fair fortune of his own, and 
was not disinclined to work. When he appeared at Nessaton, 
he had dropped his connection with the “ Apostles of the Poor,” 
and was not quite so advanced in his Ritualism as when he was 
at Osminster. He was soon deep in active work among the 
poor, and the di/ettante air which he had worn in his first curacy 
was not longer discernible. Anemone got John to invite him— 
for though she sat at the head of her own table, she made John 
do duty, in some respects, as the master of the house—and he 
soon became’a rather constant visitor. Cissy and Rose did not 
like him, but Isabel seemed to find him very agreeable—much 
to John’s amusement. 

Mr. Bellicent told Anemone a good deal more about Alice 
than she had heard before. He kept up a correspondence with 
Mrs. Barker, and Mr. Hornsea, getting from the former the gossip 
of the town, from the latter a few caustic sentences now and 
then, which contained a great deal in a small compass. There 
was a mystery kept up as to Alice’s health, which was always 
given as the reason why no one was allowed to see her. Her 
children were still kept away, at a farm in the country. Emily 
and Charles had been away too, for some time, on a visit to 
Lady Susan Bland. The townspeople were indignant at the 
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hardships which, as it was supposed, were inflicted upon Alice. 
Mr. Westmore, however, paid no attention to anything, and had 
gone on preaching violent sermons against Popery and Ritualism, 
He spoke of himself as a deeply-injured person, and would have 
nothing to do with Father White. 

John Wood, as his sister thought, was a little hard on 
Isabel. He soon got on his old familiar footing with her, and 
seemed to delight in reminding her of the dances and pic-nics 
and games at croquet in which she had been a principal figure. 
She was by no means unwilling to talk of all these things, and 
then, when he had led her on to some statement about dress 
or enjoyment of an innocent kind, he would turn round on her 
and ask her pardon for mentioning such secular matters in her 
presence. He caught her in this way several times, and then 
quizzed her unmercifully behind her back. “I mean to make 
her play lawn-tennis with me, before she goes away,” he said. 
“T am not sure I shall not get her to dance.” 

He did really succeed as to the lawn-tennis, in which the 
delicate invalid showed a returning robustness and animation 
which did credit to the care which her friends had bestowed 
on her health. As to the dancing, he was not quite so success- 
ful, but he had some reason for saying that he was near success. 
He got Anemone to play a waltz one evening, when the whole 
party were seated or standing round the open window of the 
drawing room, which gave upon the lawn. Then he got Cissy 
and Rose to set off waltzing together. So far his plan went 
well, and then he approached Miss Foster, as a matter of course, 
with his arm ready. The whole thing was done so rapidly, that 
Isabel was actually placing her hand on his shoulder, when 
Anemone stopped playing, and thus saved her unconscious 
friend from the trap which had been laid for her. 

But after all, Miss Foster’s visit gave John a great and 
unexpected triumph, which we are bound to commemorate, 
as it relates to the termination, in an orthodox manner, of the 
career of one at the least of the dramatis persone with whom 
this tale commenced. One afternoon, the day before Miss 
Foster’s visit was to come to an end, Anemone had driven that 
young lady in her pony carriage to see a famous view, and on 
entering the grounds at a distant lodge, a mile and a half from 
the house, they fell in with John and Mr. Bellicent, who had 
been taking a long walk. The two gentlemen were evidently 
in a hurry, and it soon transpired that Mr. Bellicent had mis- 
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calculated his time, and was due for an afternoon service in the 
church at Nessaton within less than half an hour of the time 
when the ladies met them. The incumbent was absent for the 
day, and if Mr. Bellicent could not be landed at Nessaton in time, 
the congregation would be kept waiting and might even have 
to disperse. John immediately proposed to seize on the vehicle 
for the benefit of the clergymen. But then the question arose 
as to accommodation. There was only a very small seat behind 
for a boy, and his presence had been dispensed with by 
Anemone. It was quite clear that Miss Foster could not be 
allowed to walk home, while Anemone was always ready for 
a walk. John wanted her moreover to look at a spot which 
he had selected for some proposed plantations. So it was 
inevitable that the young clergyman should drive the postulant 
Sister to the house and then go straight on at once to his church, 
sending a boy back with the pony chaise. The arrangement 
was made in a minute, and the pony carriage sped on its way. 
As soon as the pair were out of hearing, John turned to 
his sister with his face brimming over with fun. “Look at 
them, Nem,—a happy couple already, in a pony chaise too— 
all in the most regular fashion.” 
Anemone was indignant. “You old goose,” she cried, 
“She’s going to be a nun, and is as good as one already.” 
“So was he going to be a monk, but he’s given that up. 
I assure you he’s a very nice fellow, and talks like a man of 
more experience than he possesses. He told me this very 
afternoon that he thought the Anglican system might be 
strained beyond its powers by all these extreme things. And 
he certainly has a great liking for Isabel—and she for him.” 
Anemone would not admit anything of the kind. But she 
could not tonceal from herself, though she would not mention 
it to her brother, that Isabel had been in very low spirits 
during her drive, and that for the last day or two she had 
seemed to be regretting the end of her visit to Nessop more 
than was quite natural in a very enthusiastic novice. She had 
even confided to Anemone that afternoon her great alarm at 
what she had just heard in a letter from Mother Sophronia— 
that she was herself likely to be sent at once to another house 
of the Order in the south of England, where the climate was 
thought to be less rigorous than that of Nessaton. This 
announcement on the part of Mother Sophronia was hardly 
consistent with her far-famed prudence—for she might just 
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as well have waited till she had Isabel safe in the convent 
before she made it. So however it was, and it was not 
altogether without cause. 

Cissy and Rose had been in Nessaton the day before, and 
had paid a visit to the convent, where they were always 
welcome. They spoke of the great improvenent in Miss Foster’s 
health, and mentioned incidentally that she had even taken 
part in their game at lawn-tennis. Mother Sophronia’s face 
was not quite so radiant as usual at this intelligence. She 
said nothing, however, to her visitors. But her next letter 
to her postulant was rather cold and scolding in tone. Some- 
how or other, too, she had noticed in Isabel’s letters a rather 
frequent reference to Mr. Bellicent. There had been less 
enthusiasm than usual about her “vocation.” Mother Sophronia 
was not pleased, and her displeasure was quite sufficiently 
evident to Isabel. Then had come the intimation that her 
“dear child” might have to go at once to the house on the 
south coast, already mentioned. 

While John and his sister were walking quietly home, the 
couple in the pony-carriage were making the most of the short 
time of companionship which chance had placed at their dis- 
posal. Mr. Bellicent naturally began by bemoaning the ap- 
proaching return of his companion to her convent. 

“T fear we shall see little of one another now,” he said. 
“We are not permitted to visit freely at the convent.” 

Then Isabel told him that she was to go away immediately. 

Mr. Bellicent was thunderstruck. What on earth could they 
mean by sending her away? and so soon. “I was in hopes that 
one might see you occasionally, at all events.” 

Isabel sighed. “I hoped so too,” she said. Then there was 
a pause. 

“Is it your own wish ?” he said. 

“Certainly not,” she said, looking down and blushing at the 
same moment. 

Mr. Bellicent caught the blush on her cheek, though she did 
not mean it. Then they drove on in silence for some time 
longer. They were now within half a mile of the house, at the 
door of which he was to leave her. 

Perhaps if Mr. Bellicent had had more time to think over 
what he was about, he would not have done anything else but 
what he did. But he would probably have done it in a very 
different way. He would have sat down, perhaps, and persuaded 
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himself first, and then have written a long letter to persuade the 
young lady afterwards, that he and she could do more good in 
the world and follow their respective vocations more securely by 
marrying one another than by remaining as they were, with 
these mutual feelings. He might have gone into all sorts of anti- 
quarian matters as to the freedom of the clergy to marry, or he 
might have spoken of the immense good that might be done in 
a district like that which he had under his charge by a lady such 
as Isabel, living with him as his wife. He might have thrown a 
very ecclesiastical air over a very common-place proceeding, and 
found sublime reasons for a very ordinary termination of the 
tender acquaintance which the last fortnight had originated. 
But he was driving the young lady at a rapid pace over the 
well-gravelled road to Nessop, and there was no time to be lost. 
What did he say? The actual words which passed between 
these two young persons, it is not our purpose to chronicle. But 
the result of the communications which passed between them 
may be gathered from the fact that Isabel on the following 
morning left Nessop, not for the convent, but for her father’s 
house, and that after a few days Mr. Bellicent followed her at 


the express invitation of that gentleman himself. After a few 
weeks were over, all the world at Nessaton knew that the new 
curate was going to be married, and that the name of his bride 
was Miss Isabel Foster. 
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I.—NOTES ON THE PRESS. 


1.—THE ADDRESS OF THE HOLY FATHER TO THE REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF THE CATHOLIC PRESS. 


From the Civilta Cattolica. 
WITH deep delight and heartfelt consolation we rejoice, dear 
children, to see you gathered here to-day from all parts of 
the earth, in answer to the expressed desire of an esteemed 
Prelate of our household, in order to offer to Us as we enter 
upon the second year of Our pontificate, both for yourselves 
and in behalf of all who write in Catholic journals, a public 
assurance of the faith and love which you cherish with sincerity. 
The entire allegiance to the Chair of Peter which you have 
just professed solemnly, the eager loyalty, the fervent faith, 
and devoted courage with which you have undertaken to 
defend the rights of truth and justice, jnvest you with the 
character of a chosen band of soldiers, prepared for battle, 
ready to rush into the thickest of the fight, and give their 
lives at a word from their.commander. 

And We have the more reason to rejoice in your fidelity, 
because We know that there is in these days great need of 
such auxiliaries and such defenders. For now that men can 
publish what they like with unrestricted liberty, or, to speak 
more truly, with licentious indulgence, the friends of revolution 
have lost no time in disseminating a vast number of periodical 
publications, having for their object to destroy or weaken 
the principles of truth and justice, to slander the Church of 
Christ and rouse ill-will against her, and to indoctrinate the 
people with pernicious errors. 

They very soon perceived how much might be done to help 
their schemes by publishing daily papers: that it would be easy, 
little by little, to insinuate the poison of falsehood into unsus- 
pecting minds, and to corrupt the heart by suggesting seductive 
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stimulants of vice. And such success has attended their efforts 
that it is scarcely going too far to ascribe in great part to 
the influence of the daily papers the seething mass of human 
misery around us, and the pitiful condition of our times. 

Since, therefore, the custom now universally established ~ 
has created a kind of necessity of publishing journals, Catholic 
writers must earnestly employ for the salvation of society and 
the defence of the Church the means by which enemies would 
ruin both. For although Catholic writers cannot make use of 
those arts of seduction which their adversaries freely put forth, 
yet in variety and elegance of style, and in the care and 
fulness of detail with which they record recent events, they 
can easily contend on equal terms, while they surpass all their 
competitors in the knowledge of useful things, and most of 
all by possession of the truth, for which the spirit of. man 
has an inborn craving. The power and merit and fascination of 
truth are such that, when once it shines upon the mind, it can 
extort assent. The desired results will be more readily gained 
if the tone adopted be at once dignified and modest, free from 
excessive or ill-timed harshness, if care be taken to avoid offence, 
and all that would promote party purposes, or private enterprize 
with damage to the whole community. And We commend to 
you as your first and greatest duty that, following the counsel of 
the Apostle, “You all speak the same thing and that there 
be no schisms among you : but that you be perfect in the same 
mind, and in the same judgment,”! adhering with unshaken 
firmness to the doctrines and decrees of the Catholic Church. 

The necessity of this agreement appears more urgent when 
it is considered that even of men who are counted among 
Catholics there are at present some who take upon themselves 
to determine and define even public questions of the highest 
concern affecting the position of the Holy See and, to all 
appearance, hold opinions inconsistent with the dignity and 
freedom of the Roman Pontiff. Therefore, to remove for the 
future all occasion of error, it is a duty of chief importance 
to remind Catholics once more that the supreme power in the 
Church, committed by God to Peter and his successors, for 
the purpose of preserving the whole family of Christ in the 
possession of the faith and leading it to the eternal blessedness 
of the Heavenly kingdom, claims for itself the fullest liberty ; 
and that for the free exercise of this power in all the world 
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it has been ordained by the wise Providence of God that, after 
the first period of distress and danger had passed, a civil princi- 
pality should accrue to the Roman Church and that it should 
be securely held through a long series of ages amid ever- 
changing scenes and falling thrones. For this reason, certainly 
a strong one, not from motives of ambition, or desire of in- 
creased dominion, as we have often loudly declared, the Roman 
Pontiffs, whensoever they have seen this temporal power 
( principatus) assailed and injured, have deemed it a duty of their 
Apostolic charge to preserve inviolate and to defend with all 
their energy the sacred rights of the Roman Church; and We, 
after the example of Our predecessors, have not ceased to assert 
and vindicate these same rights, and shall never cease so to do. 

Wherefore, beloved sons, as in your faithful devotion to the 
Chair of Peter, you have shown yourselves most ready to defend 
the cause of the Apostolic See, so do not cease in oneness of 
mind and eagerness of zeal, to maintain with voice and pen that 
for the free exercise of the spiritual power the sacred temporal 
command (imperiz) is needed; and, taking history for your 
guide, demonstrate that this temporal command has been so 
rightfully established and preserved that no one can show in 
all human experience a power possessing superior or equal 
claims. 

But if any one to excite ill-will against you should affirm 
that the civil princedom is incompatible with the well-being of 
Italians and the prosperity of nations, reply that the safety 
and welfare of nations will have nothing to fear from the 
Roman Pontiffs if they have power, or from the Catholic 
Church if she has liberty. For the Church does not rouse 
men to revolt, but keeps down sedition and maintains good 
order. She does not foment dissension and create ill-will, 
but she removes it by charity; she does not strengthen the 
lust of power or the arrogance of rulers, but diminishes these 
dangers by bringing to mind the severity of the final judgment 
and the example of the Heavenly King. She does not invade 
the rights of civil society, but she gives them stability. She 
does not aspire to rule over kingdoms, but diligently discharges 
the duties of the Apostolic ministry intrusted to her ; she main- 
tains in their integrity those principles on which all order 
is founded, and by which peace, honour, and civilization flourish. 

And as regards Italians, the evidence of the past proclaims 
that the pastors of the Roman Church have deserved well of 
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this fair city and of Italy, and not less that the peculiar and prin- 
cipal glory which adorns the brow of Rome has come to her 
through the Catholic religion; for Rome, as St. Leo the Great 
has said, “having been constituted the head of the world by 
being the Holy See of Blessed Peter, holds a wider sway in 
virtue of her Divine religion than by reason of her earthly domi- 
nation. Moreover, we all know that the Roman Pontiffs give con- 
stant care to the promotion of literature and science, have been 
the zealous patrons of all useful arts, and that their just and 
paternal government has been a source of happiness to their 
subjects. Reply in fine, that the affairs of Italy can never 
prosper or long remain in tranquillity unless the dignity of the 
Roman See and the liberty of the Supreme Pontiff are respected 
as they ought to be by every right and title. 

These and the like truths tending to the advantage of 
religious and civil society make it your earnest care to dis- 
seminate in your journals and to confirm with weighty argu- 
ments: one love, one purpose, be in all your hearts, to uphold 
the cause of the Church and the rights of the Roman Pontificate. 
Without doubt when you thus stand forth to fight for justice, 
religion, the liberty of the Church, you may expect a plentiful 
harvest of labour and annoyance, and many trials. Never lose 
heart, for to fight and endure bravely is a Christian’s life. God 
will be with his faithful soldiers, giving in abundance the 
protection of heavenly grace. 

That this may come upon you in fuller flow each day, We 
impart to all and each of the writers in Catholic periodicals, as 
a. pledge of Our good will, and from Our heart, the Apostolical 
Benediction. 

The Blessing, &c. 
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2.—PROFESSOR ST. GEORGE MIVART’S ESSAY ON THE MEANING 
OF LIFE. 
From the Nineteenth Century. 

The question, Is Life worth living? which to the heedless and the 
frivolous seems to be asked in mere playfulness, is well fitted to set 
deeper minds a-thinking. Mr. Mivart, in the last number of that widely 
tolerant review, which opens its columns to the expression of all religious 
and irreligious forms of thought from Catholic truth to the negation of 
God, makes a laudable and, as far as the rules of the contest permit, 
a successful attempt to place within the reach of honest minds, whose 
deplorable darkness no ray of faith has ever yet illumined, those great 
principles which are to Christians as the air they breathe, and which, 
while they necessarily form the basis upon which revealed religion rests, 
are at the same time first truths of common sense and conscience. 

The task he undertakes is by no means an easy one; yet it is one 
which well deserves an effort. It is not easy, because a Christian 
apologist has to take his stand upon ground which is not of his own 
choosing, and to accept the weapons which are thrust into his hand at 
the discretion of another. He has to defend what he knows for an 
absolute fact as if it were a theory, and to accept as an hypothesis for 
the sake of argument a possible state of things, which human nature has 
never known in the actual Providence of God. It is hard for him to 
have to dwell upon the “ Meaning of Life,” and to be obliged to leave 
out of his consideration precisely the hopes and fears and gifts and 
promises which, as this world is actually constituted by the Creator, 
give to life the only real meaning which it has, and, moreover, an 
intensity of meaning, which in that other hypothetical arrangement 
would be not only unattainable, but inconceivable. It is eminently 
unsatisfactory to be obliged to descant upon acts of virtue and sinful 
deeds without being able to allude to the Fall of man and the Atone- 
ment and Regeneration, the strength which comes from prayer and the 
sacraments, and the guilt of grace abused ; for this is to take from sin 
its chief malice, and from virtue its higher beauty and its true holiness. 
Yet, although our hands are not free, and our resources are attenuated 
and incomplete, “the charity of Christ urgeth us.” If it is impossible 
to be at agreement with the adversary about the primary qualifications 
of human existence on earth and elsewhere, we must consent to start an 
argument from the modicum of truth which is in his mind, “ prescinding 
from” the fact that it is found inseparably blended with falsehood. If 
men had been created, as we know they were not, in a purely natural 
condition, without the grant and the withdrawal of sanctifying grace, 
even then they would have had, as they now have, intelligence and 
free will, passions, temptations, aspirations. With this much of truth, 
since no more is forthcoming, the argument begins. 

However difficult the task may be to which Mr. Mivart addresses 
himself, it is, as we have said, fully worth the effort. He is not one of 
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those who think that all ignorance is wilful. He speaks, and rightly so, 
of “‘ generous minds,” upon whom “ the enigma of life presses painfully.” 
There are many who sit down sorrowful under the load of their 
unbelief, and would welcome the kindly light if they once caught the 
first glimmer of its radiance. Pessimism seems to be gaining ground. 
Gloomy views of life are more common than heretofore. 


Now, however, it is by no means only the unhealthy, the bereaved, the 
forsaken, or the ruined, who feel keenly the sadness of human life, and who, 
impressed with the dreary spectacle of widespread sin and suffering, of the 
apparently fruitless toil and aimless misery of so many of their brethren, 
question life’s absolute worth. Young men whose steady pulse and clear eye 
show the regular and harmonious activity of heart and brain, who are 
beloved by their fellows, and whose means of enjoyment are ample, suffer 
from this sadness. Such sadness may indeed be merely ungrateful and 
morbid, but it may be also occasioned by an exceptional nobility of character 
and generosity of sentiment existing under certain adverse intellectual 
conditions. .. . 

Unable to satisfy themselves with mere pleasure, however intellectual, 
unable to satisfy themselves with any end which their reason and higher 
emotions tell them is inadequate, they are yet bound hand and foot in a 
philosophy which forbids them to raise their eyes above phenomena, which 
teaches determinism, and which tests the morality of actions only by their 
utilitarian results. They may well exclaim— 


My will is bondsman to the dark : 
I sit within a helmless bark ! 


Their lament is honourable. Their dissatisfaction is reasonable. Their 
sadness merits the deepest respect, the tenderest sympathy. Their painful 
unrest calls for zealous aid. It is nothing less than the struggle of the 
rational conscience garotted by Agnosticism (pp. 489, 490). 


The very anxiety to know the meaning of life is an implied rejection 
of Agnosticism, with which consequently Mr. Mivart declines to 
contend. It is not our intention to attempt to reproduce here in a 
condensed form the argument of this closely reasoned essay, for that 
could not be done without injustice. We must be content with trying 
to indicate the line of thought followed and the kind of answer which it 
is proposed to give to those who, with a sincere desire of arriving at the 
truth, ask themselves, Why they are here? and what they are meant to 
do with the life to which, without any choice of their own, they find 
themselves committed? We may be permitted to say that there is from 
first to last in Mr. Mivart’s dissertation, a modesty of assertion which 
contrasts very favourably with the dictatorial pretentiousness of some of 
his sceptical opponents. He does not profess to say anything that has 
not in some shape been said before. He only tries again “to inter- 
weave the well-used threads of older intellectual fabrics into new com- 
binations.” 

He regards free will as established by the “combined voices of 
conscience and of consciousness,” and he speaks to men who recognize 
a moral responsibility of some kind. It is idle to talk about the 
meaning of life if men can do nothing to shape their own destiny. The 
meaning of life must be settled by a reference to the end and object of 
man’s existence on earth. ‘An inevitable instinct impels us to seek 
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our own happiness.” Yet we are free to ask ourselves whether this 
instinct is in accordance with reason. Where duty and pleasure combine 
to solicit us to one line of conduct, there is no difficulty in believing 
that the quest after happiness is reasonable ; but for men who do not 
draw their motives from the retributive justice of rewards and punish- 
ments in a life to come, it is very difficult to conclude that happiness 
(ze., earthly happiness) ought to be the object of their uninterrupted 
pursuits. They must acknowledge to themselves, if they are honest, 
that there is a higher ideal before them than the selfish satisfaction of 
even a noble ambition. Not because they find pleasure even of the 
highest and least animal kind in some manner of living, do they there- 
fore feel that they are bound in conscience to adopt that course of 
action ; but simply and only because it is in itself good. The idea of 
duty stands out strongly above all the rest. Quite ordinarily “reason 
tends to carry us one way and our instinct another ;” so that, if there 
be no future harmonizing of happiness and duty, “life may well seem 
to be a bane, and a Buddhistic Nirvana an object of reasonable 
aspiration.” Life is really the arena for the exercise of the most 
wonderful of all our powers, the will; and ‘‘the meaning of life is,” for 
we must confine ourselves here to results, “the fulfilment of duty.”* 
Having disclaimed all intention of controversy with Agnostics, Mr. 
Mivart only mentions, to reprobate not to controvert, the absurd idea 
that duty is “a function of pleasure,” and that the present divergence of 
the two impulses is only another effect of that “survival of the fittest” 
which is fast becoming, in our humble opinion, a convenient phrase for 
explaining everything and nothing. The true idea of duty is funda- 
mentally distinct, as from pleasure, so from self-advantage. 

The very fact of an act not being beneficial to the doer of it, makes it the 
more praiseworthy. . . . The absence of any remuneration (irrespective of 
any advantage thereby occasioned to our neighbour) z# z/se/f heightens the 
value of the action. ‘That, therefore, cannot be the substance of duty which 
by its absence makes an act more dutiful (pp. 496, 497). 

An action is morally good or not according to the intention with 
which it is performed, not the consequences which follow from it. All 
this is as their alphabet to Catholics ; but it is very necessary in these 
days to reassert and vindicate the fundamental formulas of Christian 
morality, for the very simplest declarations of natural reason have been 
distorted or obscured by false philosophy. Duty has pleasure for a 
handmaid, and can use her services or dispense with them. Sometimes 
with the aid of innocent enjoyment we are enabled to perform duties 
which would otherwise exceed our strength; sometimes by putting 
away from us all such assistance, we do our duty better, because more 
bravely, and thus pleasure is often more useful to us when we renounce 
it than when we employ it. 

It is not possible to fulfil our duty without knowing in what it 
consists. Therefore it is necessary to consider the complex relationship 
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which subsists between the individual man and the creatures which 
surround him. Of these some are rational, created for the same end 
as himself, and some are irrational. He is bound to respect the liberty 
of those possessing the same duties, and therefore the same rights as 
himself. He may use irrational creatures as his instruments and slaves, 
but he must not forget that God has intrusted them to his care, and 
that he is not free from all responsibility in his treatment of them. 

The paramount claims of a God Who is infinitely good can in no 
wise clash with the claims of our fellow-creatures, for we cannot serve 
such a God by doing what conscience declares to be an act of injustice. 
Such a God will be far better pleased with those who ignorantly 
transgress a commandment in obedience to an ill-informed conscience, 
than by those who against the voice of conscience fulfil the letter of the 
law. They serve God best whose will most faithfully follows what is 
recognized as right, and thus, to be brief, we discover that life is meant 
to be a series of opportunities for exercising right volition.? Of this it 
cannot be said, as of happiness, that it is not within the reach of all in 
this life. If the exercise of will be the end for which we live, “ nothing 
can make life aimless to us, no toil can be fruitless, no suffering or 
misery useless.”* 

Having thus set forth the meaning of life to the individual man, 
Mr. Mivart goes forward to consider the life of a community, and the 
manner in which individual men and communities of men stand related 
to one another. He examines into the duties of the State to the indi- 
vidual, the duties of the individual to the State, the duties of the State 
to itself, and to other States, and lastly and chiefly, the duties of the 
State to God. We have said enough to indicate the line of argument in 
this thoughtful disqyisition, which we venture to hope will help some 
“generous” minds to emerge from the darkness which envelopes them 
so closely, and hides from their eyes all spiritual beauty, and, by showing 
them where alone good sense and self-consistency can be found, may 
“set their face to go to Jerusalem.” 


> * P. gor. > Tbid. 
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3-—CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 
From the Contemporary Review. 

Although the distinction has been drawn times without number 
“between general education and specific training, it is one which to 
minds of a certain class is destined to remain for ever unintelligible. 
Of this we have abundant proof as often as there is a fresh burst of the 
controversy about “the good” of learning Greek and Latin. An 
unconscious inability to recognize any other results of study than such 
as immediately increase the practical effectiveness of the student still 
inspires very many of the attacks directed against the old system of 
education by dead languages. The assailants of that ancient discipline 
think it too clear to need proving, that it is a reckless waste of precious 
years, and a crying injustice, to compel boys to devote the energies of 
their opening mind to the acquisition of two languages which they will 
never be called upon to use in actual life, except, perhaps, in an after- 
dinner speech when they dine with the Bishop in Iceland. But this, 
which to them seems indisputable, is precisely the point which has to be 
proved ; for the contention of the defenders of Greek and Latin is not 
that these languages are of exceptional importance for purposes of 
conversation, but that they are known, by long and various experience, 
to possess advantages of a higher order, so that even if it be granted 
that a successful student at the end of a long course of intelligent 
reading is still unable to speak Latin fluently, or Greek decently, it by 
no means follows that his time has been wasted, or his mental activity 
misapplied. It would be undeniably a direct advantage if Professor 
Blackie’s admirable suggestions for acquiring the art of conversation 
could be worked into the classical course, for whatever really assists the 
acquirement of a thorough command of Greek and Latin cannot be 
prejudicial to the highest results which the study of the classics is 
supposed or intended to procure. Yet we should think the price too 
great to pay if the power of conversing in Greek demanded the total 
renunciation of Latin. “I have known schools,” says Professor Blackie, 
“of no mean repute, in which boys are taught a little Latin, a little 
Greek, a little French, and a little German, all at the same time (to 
make a respectable show, perhaps, to the public !), and which generally 
ends in a great deal of nothing.”! It is easy to find the fault, but the 
remedy is not so patent. All teachers of boys are painfully aware that 
their attention is too much divided; and yet it is not clear that the 
first movement in the process of contraction should be to eject either 
Greek or Latin. If it really is impossible to acquire Greek conver- 
sationally without saying good-bye to Latin, then of the two alter- 
natives, as the lesser of two evils, we should deliberately elect to 
renounce the art of Greek conversation: but the question is entirely 
one of disposable time. In the schools of the Society of Jesus, before 
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the time of the Jansenist “ reform,” which, in France, made French the 
key of education, the system advocated by Professor Blackie was in full 
force. Both Latin and Greek were taught with complete success as 
living languages, and conversation held an important place in the 
method of classical tuition, yet it was never forgotten that this was not 
the end, but the means. In those happier days, it was not necessary to 
cram a little of everything into each boy’s head. Is it really necessary 
to do it now? Will not the good sense of parents in the end prevail 
over boards of examiners, and put a stop to the detestable forcing 
system which makes infant prodigies of cyclopedic erudition, and stunts 
and dwarfs the intellect of man? 

Professor Bonamy Price gives an excellent resumé of the case for 
the classics. If they are to be defended, they must be defended, he 
says very wisely, on their own merits. When fathers of families, with a 
natural anxiety about practical results, want to know the use of Greek 
and Latin, it is a mere evasion of the difficulty to reply, that these form 
an essential part of the curriculum in the public schools, because the 
question is not, what is? but, what ought to be? 

No one is required to speak or to write in these languages; their 
virtues, whatever they may be, are expended on the general formation of the 
boy’s mind and character, not on supplying him with knowledge demanded 
by any calling in life ; and consequently the burden of proof lies plainly on 
the system which imposes on thousands of English boys—not selected boys, 
but the general mass of the sons of the upper classes—the study of dead 
languages, and with the certainty, moreover, as demonstrated by experience, 
that a very few only of these students will ever acquire any but the most 
meagre acquaintance with these tongues (p. 803). 

The proof is needed, but also the proof is forthcoming. No one 
can say that the subject has not been sufficiently discussed in books, 
and pamphlets, and letters to editors, or that the case against the 
classics has been made out to the satisfaction of thoughtful men. It 
would rather seem that the food upon which giants have been fed for 
many generations is not only really nutritious, but has received the 
formal approval of a good many competent chemists, and that it will 
not be lightly superseded by compounds of doubtful virtue. Many 
men of large experience in education agree with Mr. Bonamy Price, 
“that the nation judges rightly in adhering to classical education,” 
and “that for general excellence no other training can compete with 
the classical.” 

The education of the boys of the upper classes is necessarily composed 
of two parts—general training and special, or, as it is called, useful, 
training—the general development of the boy’s faculties, of the whole of his 
nature, and the knowledge which is needed to enable him to perform certain 
specific functions in life. Of those two departments of education, the general 
far transcends in importance the special (p. 804). 

The special efficiency of Greek and Latin as instruments of educa- 
tion would appear to reside in four chief merits to which they lay claim. 
First, in the fact that they are languages and literatures ; secondly, in 
“the greatness of the works which they contain, and of the writers who 
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made them ; thirdly, in the fact that they are dead languages ; and 
fourthly, in the opportunities of personal influence which they offer to a 
competent master who is able and willing to guide the thought and 
form the character of his pupil. 

In his development of the first point of excellence, Mr. Bonamy 
Price, admitting at once that the formation of a refined taste is, if less 
easy, still possible without any knowledge of the learned languages, 
thinks that too much stress has been laid upon this particular result of 
classical training, and that “the educational value of Greek and Latin is 
something immeasurably broader than this single accomplishment of 
refined taste and cultivated expression.” 

See what is implied in having read Homer intelligently through, or 
Thucydides, or Demosthenes; what light will have been shed on the essence 
and laws of human existence, or political society, on the relations of man to 
man, on human nature itself. What perceptions of all kinds of truths and 
facts will dawn on the mind of the boy ; what sympathies will be excited in 
him ; what moral tastes and judgments established ; what a sense of what 
he, as a human being, is and can do; what an understanding of human 
life (p. 805). 

There is more of real education in thus calling into play all the 
perceptive powers in quick succession and making a boy think for 
himself, than in cramming him with fragmentary facts which have no 
worth beyond themselves, since “knowledge is not ability.” This is 
not said as denying that good effects can come from a different course 
of study, but that, a comparison being made, the exact sciences tend to 
develope talent upon narrower lines. The mathematician may be 
inclined to think that classical reading will not afford much exercise of 
the power of inference; but it is not only, or even chiefly, as a rule, in 
the working out of problems and formulas that logical vigour is most 
forcibly manifested. 

George Stephenson, in working his way to the safety lamp, and many a 
gardener and sailor, have over and over again displayed capacities for 
reasoning which all but the highest mathematicians might envy. The 
opportunities, the demands for reasoning, in a real and sound study of the 
classics are absolutely endless, and in no field has a teacher such a range for 
forcing his disciples to think closely and accurately. No doubt a large 
amount of continuous thought is needed by the mathematical or astro- 
nomical discoverer ; but this is a professional quality, and it is very question- 
able whether it exceeds in severity the demands made on the advocate or the 
moral philosopher. The question here raised is that of educational value ; 
and I confidently assert, that for the purpose of making a youthful student 
think long and accurately, and of forcing upon him the perceptions of the 
efficiency and the results of right reasoning, no better tool can be applied 
than a speech in Thucydides, a discussion in Aristotle, or a chapter in the 
Epistles of St. Paul (p. 806). 

If the practice of classical education too often falls far short of its 
theory, this does not affect the goodness of the argument, which 
necessarily proceeds upon the assumption of competent teaching. 
Incapacity or want of energy in the executive would destroy the hopes 
founded upon any system, however perfect. 
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It is enough to mention the second advantage, for there cannot be 
two opinions about the transcendent excellence of the literature of 
Greece. We cannot find elsewhere within so small a compass the 
depth of thought and varied grace of language which all ages have 
admired in those ancient models. 

The third merit which is boldly claimed for a classical education, 
is one which touches the marrow of the controversy. The fact that 
Greek and Latin are dead languages supplies the utilitarian with his 
most common complaint, that it is foolish and worse to compel the 
learning of languages which are never meant to be used. This would 
be true if the use of language did not go beyond “talking.” A language 
may be rendered in certain important respects more useful by the very 
fact that it does not belong to ordinary life, and the labour of 
acquiring knowledge may be more valuable for educational purposes 
than the knowledge acquired. “A Greek or Latin sentence is a nut 
with a strong shell concealing the kernel—a puzzle, demanding reflec- 
tion, adaptation of means to end, and labour for its solution, and the 
educational value resides in the shell and in the puzzle.” There is 
another allied advantage. Not only are the languages dead, but they 
belong to a state of things gone by, and the thoughts which come to us 
from that old world can be studied dispassionately without any impor- 
tation of modern prejudice, or party zeal. 

In the fourth and last place, it is claimed for the study of the 
classics that it has the great merit of bringing the mind of the teacher 
to bear immediately upon the mind of his pupil with great facilitics fo: 
exercising a salutary influence in the moulding of character. We should 
like to put before our readers all that is here maintained about the 
importance of providing good mastérs, but as that cannot be per- 
mitted we quote the final paragraph. 

These remarks are made under the feeling that Englishmen are not 
sufficiently alive to the immense and the decisive importance of the special 
qualities of a true teacher. It would be enormously better for a boy to be 
trained by a real teacher with small learning than by a man of great attain- 
ments and no power to influence others. No doubt in the case of the young 
as well as of the old, a human being can do the most for himself; but the 
presence of a spirit capable of stimulating and guiding makes an incredible 
difference in the work which a boy or a man will do for himself. It is much 
to be regretted that the Commission on the Public Schools did not take up 
this great matter and enlighten the country on the cardinal importance of 
demanding good teachers. A hundred faults might be forgiven to Eton or 
any other public school—to Oxford or to Cambridge—if only the funda- 
mental truth were recognized that the primary element of education is the 
teacher, and if as a consequence of that recognition a great teacher were 
demanded and appreciated by the public with the same earnestness and 
discernment as a great barrister or a great physician (p. 815). 

It is with teaching our teachers that the beginning must be made. 
Vainly do we arrive at the conviction that it is better to teach Latin 
and Greek by familiar conversation. Such a conclusion is impotent 
until we have masters who can ¢hink in Greek and Latin. 
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II.—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. Zhe Invasions of India from Central Asia. London: Bentley, 1879. 


Ir the march of events in India since the battle of Plassy is familiar to 
most of us, the same cannot be said of even the immediately preceding 
period. The campaign not yet concluded in Afghanistan throws a new 
interest over regions and tribes which have a history full of startling 
incidents and mighty changes. Our ignorance must not be ascribed to 
the absence of contemporary chroniclers and capable witnesses. We 
have only ourselves and human nature to blame, and must make our 
confession that we are habitually indifferent to the fortunes of our 
fellow-men, until the time when they first cross our own path in peace 
or war. 

The book now before us, which has been published anonymously 
by Messrs. Bentley, is less fitted to satisfy laudable curiosity than to 
provoke further inquiry. Although it neither answers to its title nor 
fulfils the proposal of its author; although it is not, and does not 
pretend to be, anything more than the merest compilation ; and although 
the component parts are put together in a rather slovenly fashion, never- 
theless it introduces us to a good deal of very interesting information, 
drawn from sources, not indeed previously unknown, but hardly within 
the range of ordinary reading. The writer faithfully follows his guides 
in the general order of his narrative, and cannot be accused of misrepre- 
senting their meaning in any important historical description ; yet he is 
guilty of grave inaccuracy when he speaks of his account of the invasion 
of Nadir Shah as a translation from the Jesuit Lettres Edifiantes, and 
encloses many pages in inverted commas. ‘The “translation” is so 
entirely free from all inconvenient trammels of literal rendering, that it 
seldom permits the words of the original to be traced through several 
consecutive sentences. We have to make a far more serious charge of 
culpable carelessness. We read: 

The following account of Nadir Shah’s invasion of Delhi in 1739 is trans- 
lated from the account given in Les Lettres Edifiantes, by two Jesuit priests. 
One was living at Chandernagore at the time, and wrote an account of 


passing events to the head of his Order in the Levant. The other Jesuit 
was Nadir Shah’s doctor, and followed him in many campaigns (p. 157). 


The writer rushed to the conclusion that one of these “ many 
campaigns” must necessarily be the march to Delhi; and, having settled 
this to his own satisfaction, he could not allow the tempting opportunity 
to go by without a few sneers at the Jesuit physician. Whenever the 
Nadir, whom the historians of the Lettres Edifiantes, not two, as stated, 
but three, do not spare, perpetrates any fresh atrocity, we are sure to be 
reminded of the presence of the Jesuit by some little parenthetical 
remark. A perfectly general description of the Persian mode of 
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encampment is transferred to the neighbourhood of Delhi,! and, mention 
being made of the position occupied by the chief physician’s tent, we 
are informed in brackets that he is the Jesuit. Again and again ad 
nauseam the words occur, evidently not meant for an idle phrase: 
“writes the Jesuit,” or “says the priest,” or “the Jesuit physician says.” 
It is quite clear that the author thinks that a Jesuit priest was the chief 
physician of Nadir Shah in the invasion of Delhi; yet all the time, 
challenging his attention, is a notice conspicuously prefixed to the 
identical précis historique, from which our author derives his information, 
directly contradicting what he says. It is as follows: 


Le Frére Bazin, Auteur de ces Mémoires, l’accompagna dans toutes ses 
courses depuis 1741 jusqu’ en 1747, et fut son premier Médecin; il a vu 
presque toutes les actions qu’il raconte. On a fait dans le style quelques 
changemens nécessaires ; mais les faits sont restés les mémes, et aucune des 
circonstances n’a été alterée.* 


The Jesuit physician was not present at the taking of Delhi, as we 
learn here from the dates and a little later from himself, and he was 
not a priest, but a lay-brother. His own words are: “Je n’ai com- 
mencé a le suivre qu’ & la fin de 1741.”* Afterwards speaking of what 
he had heard, not seen, he says of Nadir Shah: “II n’ attendit pas la 
réponse ; mais continua sa marche vers Dely, et se vit 4 deux journées 
de cette capitale au mois de Fevrier 1739, 4 la téte de soixante mille 
hommes de Cavalerie.”* He was not raised to the dignity of Court 
physician till seven years after the invasion,® and one year before the 
death of Nadir Shah, or Thamas Kouli-Kan, as he was more commonly 
called. 

Of minor inaccuracies the book is full. It would seem that they 
begin very early. In the fifth page of the Preface we are told that 
“the Turkish supremacy in Turkestan fell before the all-conquering 
Moguls under Genghis Khan in 1224,” and on the fourth page we 
learn with some astonishment that a brother of Genghis Khan invaded 
India in 1303. He must have been a hoary veteran indeed. 

Reserving to ourselves some hope of doing more justice to the good 
lay-brother historian of Thamas Kouli-Khan than he receives at the 
hands of his ungrateful “translator,” we turn back with pleasure to the 
first and most interesting portion of the book. No less a person than 
Sultan Baber himself has left in writing a circumstantial narrative of the 
expedition in which he founded the empire of the Great Moguls, who, 
it seems, were not Moguls at all. Genghis Khan, a true Mogul, had 
established such a name of fear through all the Indian peninsula, that 
later invaders from Central Asia were set down in the popular language 
as descendants of his followers. There were plenty of Moguls in 
Baber’s army, but he himself was a Turk from the country which is now 
the Russian province of Khokand. He and the Moguls alike had been 

1 P. 198. 
® Lettres Edifiantes. Paris, 1780, t. iv.; Mémoires du Levant, p. 278. 
3 Ibid. p. 279. * Ibid, p. 287. ® Lbid, p. 302. 
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persecuted by their distant relatives, the Usbegs, who at the beginning 
of the reign of Henry the Eighth of England were the most powerful 
race of Central Asia. Under Sheibany Khan they had fought their way 
across Turkestan and Kabul, capturing in succession Khiva, Bokhara, 
Herat, and Samarcand, and dispossessing, among other potentates, 
Sultan Baber, a descendant of both Genghis Khan and Tamerlane, 
whom he rivalled in military prowess and surpassed in all other imperial 
virtues. Driven from his throne, he spent the opening years of the 
sixteenth century in wandering from place to place, homeless and indi- 
gent, yet never despairing. His strength of will was hardened in 
adversity, and his indomitable spirit never revealed itself more clearly 
than when at the lowest ebb of his fortunes the royal vagrant, counting 
in all some “twelve ragged, starving, but faithful followers,” not only 
indulged in dreams of empire, but prepared his plans, and tried to turn 
even his forced wanderings to good purpose. 

Sultan Baber was undoubtedly a man born to command, and like 
Julius Cesar, great with the sword and the pen. His autobiography 
has every appearance of truthfulness, and presents the writer to our 
estimation as a curious compound of virtues and vices. We need not 
suppose that genuine humility produced the naive avowal of so man) 
sins, for a Mahometan fatalist can refer many of his own misdeeds to 
the overruling hand of Allah, and actions not a few which from a 
European point of view would not easily be washed white, no doubt in 
Baber’s creed were wholly commendable. Yet the self-deception which 
even with the help of the Koran can convert an unprovoked raid into 
a “holy war,” and unblushing personal ambition into a service approved 
of Heaven, is, to say the least, a curious mental phenomenon. 

Sultan Baber was by no means a bad man as times went, and 
although under grievous provocation, when he was smarting under the 
sense of recent danger to his own skin, he could order the flaying alive 
of a man who had tried to poison him, and could deliberately approve 
the act of his son in putting to death in cold blood, Jour encourager les 
autres, the prisoners whom he had taken in a war of the purest aggres 
sion; yet he seems to have had a conscience, and to have refrained 
from useless cruelty. He was comparatively humane. When a des 
cendant of his impaled seven hundred rebels no one was surprised. 
Poor Baber could command armies, but like many another great 
captain could not master his own unruly appetites. He was for many 
years an unhappy drunkard ; but at least he had the grace to know 
that it was very wrong to drink, and at last remorse got the better 
of him. Shooting patriotic prisoners in cold blood was a mere 
peccadillo, but wine-parties were beyond all measure intolerable to 
the Supreme Ruler. At first Baber tried to defy the reproaches of 
conscience, but even then he respected the superior firmness of others. 


On one occasion, after bedtime prayers, we had a drinking party. 
Dervesh Muhammed Sarbain was present at these parties. Though young 
and a soldier, yet he never indulged in wine. He always rigidly abstained 
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from it. Kutluk Khwajeh Gokultash had for a long time renounced the 
profession of arms and become a Dervesh. He was very aged, and his 
beard had become white, but he always joined us at our wine in these jovial 
drinking parties. ‘“ Does not the hoary beard of Kutluk Khwajeh make you 
ashamed ?” said I to Muhammed Dervesh. “Old as he is, and white as is 
his beard, he always drinks wine. You, a soldier, with a black beard, never 
drink! What sense is there in this?” It never was my custom, as I did 
not think it polite, to press anybody to drink who did not wish, so that this 
passed as a mere pleasantry, and he was not induced to take wine (p. 18). 


The habit grew upon Sultan Baber, and we read that “on his march 
from Kabul to India he was rarely a day sober.” Yet the example of 
his brave young officer, the good advice of an aged counsellor, and the 
voice of conscience, refusing to be stilled, persuaded him a year later to 
renounce wine for ever ; and, when once he had made up his mind “ to 
take the pledge,” he had the courage to keep it. 


The vow wrung from him upon the battlefield was rigidly respected, 
although he found great difficulty in resigning himself to the desert of 
penitence. Four years after the battle he writes: “ My longing and desire 
for wine and social parties were beyond measure excessive ; it even came to 
such a length, that I have found myself shedding tears from vexation and 
disappointment. In the present year, praise be to God, these troubles are 
over, and I ascribe them (it?) chiefly to the occupation afforded to my mind 
by a poetical translation, on which I have employed myself. Let me advise 
you, too, to adopt a life of abstinence (p. 78). 


In 1525, Sultan Baber invaded India without a shadow of a pretext. 
He had already eighteen years before managed to subdue Afghanistan, 
only Heaven knows how, and from that time he had nurtured the 
thought of seizing upon a richer soil and establishing a wider sway. 
“T had attached myself in a peculiar degree to the affairs of Hindustan, 
and in the space of seven or eight years entered it five times at the 
head of an army.”’ No troublesome scruples affected his reckoning. 
His only idea of rectification of frontier was to push back the boundary 
line of his own dominions as far as his captains would consent to go, 
when fortune led the way. He knew his own power as a leader, he 
had tried the temper of his veterans on many a field. Before him lay 
fertile provinces, cities of wealth untold, armies of immense numerical 
strength, but weakly led. He had twelve thousand followers in all.® 
His bravest chiefs hung back dismayed: the attempt was madness, 
they declared ; but Baber said that it could be done, and it should be 
done, and he did it. 

It almost seems like a judgment of Heaven that Sultan Baber 
should go down to posterity as the founder of the Mogul dynasty in 
India, when he would have repudiated the title with a passionate 
disclaimer. Although he counted chieftains of that race among his 
warriors, he never cared to conceal his antipathy to the whole Mogul 
connection, expressing his opinion thereupon with a soldier’s bluntness, 
while in other matters he was a model of politeness. He quoted with 
approval some depreciatory verses— 


Pr & 8 Pp. 40, 26. 
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If the Moghul race were a race of angels, it is a bad race ; and were the 

name of Moghul written in gold, it would be odious. Take care not to pluck 
one ear of corn from a Moghul’s harvest. The Moghul’s seed is such, that 
whatever is sowed with it is execrable (p. 12), 
Yet these same Moghuls, his maternal cousins, swallowing down as best 
they might his odious comparisons, served him faithfully on many a 
hard-fought field; for Kabul, then as later, required a strong hand to 
win it, and a stronger hand to keep it. Every year Baber marched out 
for his “autumn manceuvres” against the hill-tribes. They always 
needed another lesson, for, like the naughty little English boy, if they 
were not actually in mischief at the moment, it was quite certain that 
they had been or were going to be. 

The hill-tribes of Afghanistan, in Baber’s time, were exactly what they 
are now, and exactly what the English found them to be in 1842. 

“The Ghilzies and other tribes,” says Baber, “formed the plan of 
obstructing our march through the hill-pass of Jugduluk, and drew up on the 
hill which lies to the north, beating their drums, brandishing their swords, 
and raising terrific shouts. As soon as we had mounted, I ordered the 
troops to ascend the hills, and attack the enemy each in the direction 
nearest to him. Our troops accordingly advanced, and making their way 
through different valleys, and by every approach they could discover, got 
near them, upon which the Afghans, after standing an instant, took to 
flight.” Baber says of them: “They are robbers and plunderers even in 
peaceable times” (pp. 14, 15). 

Along the now sadly famous Khoord Kabul Pass, Sultan Baber, 
not like poor Elphinstone with three times as many camp followers as 
fighting men, but with a small compact army, pushed forward to 
Jellalabad, then called Ardinapur. The road, which ascends con- 
tinually until it attains at Jugduluk an elevation of eight thousand five 
hundred feet, runs for several miles of its course through a narrow cleft 
winding between high walls of rock, and buried almost all the year in 
sunless gloom. At Jellalabad, Baber had to wait eight days for his 
hopeful son Humayon, a youth of eighteen years, who had already 
made good his claim to high command. The stoppage was probably no 
fault of his, but he received not the less a severe reprimand when he 
arrived in camp with the rearguard. Baber had been spending the time 
in a series of carousals, but amid his pleasure parties, and all the wine 
and maajun® in which, to the disquiet of his conscience, he largely 
indulged in this stage of his career, he retained sufficient self-control to 
guide the movements of the army, and he could appreciate fine scenery 
and take keen delight in the beauty of the “Garden of Fidelity,” which 
lay in front of the fort of Jellalabad— 

Next morning I reached Bagh-i-Wufar (Garden of Fidelity) ; it was the 
season when the garden was in all its glory. Its grass-plots were all covered 
with clover ; its pomegranate-trees were entirely of a beautiful yellow colour. 
It was the pomegranate season, and they clustered upon the trees. The 


orange-trees were green and cheerful, loaded with innumerable oranges ; but 
the best oranges were not yet ripe. .. . It was beautifully situated on an 


9 The maajum is ‘a medicated confection of opium which produces intoxication ” 
(p. 21). 
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eminence among mountain scenery; there were reservoirs of water to 
irrigate it; and from it, towering to the sky, could be seen the perpetual 
snows of the “ White Mountain,” the “ Sufed Koh” (p. 17). 

The garden was one of Sultan Baber’s own creations, and he was 
proud as well as fond of its superior charms. While the troops 
marched by land from Jellalabad to Peshawur, the commander-in-chief 
dropped down the river Kabul in a raft with some of his officers. The 
navigation was of a very lively kind, requiring ready hands, quick eyes, 
and daylight, for the stream is very rapid, with sudden turns between 
rocky banks, and many dangerous whirlpools formed by jutting head- 
lands. The rafts go gaily in the full rush of the water, receiving every 
now and then, when the paddles are used, a rotatory movement. Baber 
and his friends in this passage were more careful than on former occa- 
sions, and he records no misadventure. 

Already in previous inroads, for this was a fifth or sixth attempt, the 
adventurous Sultan had secured the strongest fortresses of the Punjaub, 
Lahore, and Sealkote, and as the country round was nearly deserted, 
and surely with good reason, by its former population, to whom a range 
of active volcanoes could not have proved worse neighbours than the 
Afghan hills, ever ready to send forth an eruption of hostile cavalry, 
the invading army met with no armed resistance till it began to 
approach Delhi. The young prince than ruling over Hindustan, was of 
the Afghan stock, the third of his dynasty, Ibrahim by name, of the 
Kohistan tribe of Lodi. Although he was the ruler of many millions, 
and as rich as Croesus, he was no match for Baber. He possessed 
neither wisdom nor strength of character. He had offended his highest 
officers by his intolerable haughtiness, and all his subjects by his 
pitiful avarice. He could not direct the movements of an army, and he 
would not let others more competent take the command in his name. 
He might have had the services of mercenaries in any number, but he 
thought them too expensive. The worldly prudence of devoting a 
small part of his treasure to save the immense remainder was beyond 
his philosophy. 

The whole empire of Hindustan, and Behrer to Behar, was in the hands 
of the Afghans. Their prince, Sultan Ibrahim, from the resources of his 
kingdom, could bring into the field an army of five hundred thousand men. 
At the time some of the Amirs to the east were in a state of rebellion. His 
army on foot was computed to be a hundred thousand strong ; his own 
elephants, and those of his Amirs, were reckoned as nearly a thousand. Yet, 
under such circumstances, and in spite of this power, placing my trust in 
God, and leaving behind me my old and inveterate enemy, the Usbegs, who 
had an army of a hundred thousand men, I advanced to meet so powerful 
a prince as Sultan Ibrahim, the lord of numerous armies, and the emperor 
of extensive territories (p. 40). 

Oriental armies from the dawn of history have been famous for 
numerical strength, but if there is not a master-will to make the parts 
cohere, an unwieldy mass of disaffected men is easily dispersed. 
Ibrahim himself did not reason thus. ‘“ He was a young man of no 
experience; he was negligent in all his movements. He marched 
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without order, retired or halted without plan, and engaged in battle 
without forethought.” He did not even suspect his danger; but 
trusting in his overwhelming superiority of numbers, he no sooner heard 
of the invasion than he set his troops in motion from Delhi and advanced 
slowly and majestically to meet the impertinent little band of adventurers. 
Baber, crossing the Sutlej and the Jumna, and passing by Sobraon, Sir- 
hind, and Umbaila, came to Paniput, where he entrenched himself and 
waited for the foe. 

On our right were the town and suburbs. In my front I placed the guns 
and tiras,* which had been prepared. On the left and on different other 
points, we dug ditches and made defences of the boughs of trees. At bow- 
shot distance spaces were left large enough for a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty men to issue forth. Many of the troops were in great terror and alarm ; 
trepidation and fear are always unbecoming. Whatever God Almighty has 
decreed from all eternity cannot be reversed ; though at the same time | 
cannot greatly blame them (p. 30). 

The gallant young teetotaller, already praised, Dervesh Muhammed 
Sarban, was so far from being dismayed, that he complained to Baber 
of the too great strength of the entrenchments, which he thought would 
defeat their own purpose by deterring the enemy from making an assault 
at all; but Baber reassured him. It would indeed have been so, he 
allowed, with the sagacious Usbegs; but Ibrahim was a headstrong 
boy, who would be sure to fall in with their plans for his ruin. “ You 
must not judge of our present enemies by those who were then opposed 
to us. They have not ability to discriminate when it is proper to 
advance, and when to retreat. God brought everything to pass favour- 
ably. it happened as I foretold.” 

The battle of Paniput was fought on the 21st of April, 1525. 
Ibrahim had no tactics. He marched straight forward till he came 
sufficiently near to appreciate the strength of the defences, then for 
the first time he halted as if uncertain whether to proceed. Almost 
immediately the advance was resumed, but at a less rapid pace. One 
glance at Baber’s preparations had taught him a lesson which no number 
of verbal warnings would ever have conveyed, and he knew for the 
first time then that the little army which he had depised might possibly 
prove a source of considerable danger. It was too late to retreat, and 
it seemed the lesser of two evils to push forward. In a few hours all 
was over. Ibrahim’s army was first thrown into wild confusion, and 
then sent in headlong flight from Paniput. The dead body of the poor 
young despot was found surrounded by five thousand slain. His head 
was cut off and carried to Baber. ‘“ By the grace and mercy of 
Almighty God, this ardous undertaking was rendered easy for me, and 
this mighty army, in the space of half a day, laid in the dust.” _Humayon, 
without a moment’s delay, marched for Agra, and Baber himself entered 
Delhi. No second blow was needed. A descendant of Baber was 
reigning till the Mutiny of 1857. 

Sultan Baber seized on the enormous treasures of the unfortunate 


3 Probably branches of trees interwoven. 
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Ibrahim, and scattered them with lavish hand, keeping nothing for him- 
self, so that a year later he had to raise a tax to meet necessary 


expenses. 


He had to conquer the valiant Rajpoots, better known as 
Mahrattas, before his throne was secure. It is enough to say now, 
that he won another great victory, and after a reign of five years, died 
in his bed, bequeathing his dominions to Humayon, whose succession 
was not disputed. 

The remainder of the book deals with the romantic story of the 
beautiful but wicked Noor Mahal, the long reign of Aurungzebe, the 
Invasion of Nadir Shah, and the Afghan War of 1839. 


2. History of Sennacherib. Translated from the Cuneiform inscriptions by Geo. 
Smith. Edited by the Rev. A. H. Sayce,M.A. London: Williams and Norgate, 
1878. 1 vol. 4to, 182 pp. 

This new work on Assyrian history was begun by the late well-known 
Mr. George Smith in November, 1871, and was intended to be a complete 
collection of all cuneiform texts relating to the reign of Sennacherib, 
King of Assyria, whose campaigns are mentioned in the Bible: 4 Kings 
XVlll. xix., 2 Par. xxxii., Isaias xxxvi., Ecclus. xlviii. 10. But when 


History of Sennacherio. 





Mr. Smith started upon his expedition to Assyria in 1873 and 1874 
the work was suspended, and at last, after Mr. Smith’s death in August, 
1876, left unfinished. Mr. Bosanquet, at whose suggestion the work 
was begun, and who provided the necessary funds for its publication, 
placed the work in the hands of Mr. Sayce to finish and to edit it, and 
he added also an appendix on the. chronology of the reign of Senna- 
cherib, reconciling the dates of the Assyrian records with the Bible. 
Thus, after many interruptions and difficulties, this book has been pub- 
lished for the use of historians, chronologists, theologians, and Assyrio- 
logists. It is composed after the model of the History of Assurbanipal, 
giving the original Assyrian cuneiform text with transliteration and 
interlinear version. 

The texts explained in this book are: (1) The Eponym Canon, as far 
as it belongs to the reign of Sennacherib, z.e., from the eponym Mu-tag-gil- 
Assur, B.C. 706, till Nabu-akhi-esses, B.c. 681, with the dates of different 
tablets in the British Museum referring to this period. (The text is 
published in Zhe Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, vol. ii., pl. 68, 69, vol. iii. pl. 1, and fully explained in Smith’s 
work, Zhe Assyrian Eponym Canon, London, 1875, 8vo). (2.) The Bull 


Inscriptions of 
L[nscriptions in 
London, 1851, 
vol. iii., pl 12, 


Sennacherib (published by Mr. Layard in his work: 
Cuneiform Character from the Assyrian Monuments, 
and by Sir Henry Rawlinson in Cuneif. Jnscript., 
13: translated by Mr. Rodwell in the Records of the 


Past, vol. vii., p. 59). (3-) Bellino’s Cylinder, from the year B.c. 702, 
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by Grotefend in the Adhandlungen der k. Ges. d. Wissensth: m 
Gottingen, 1850; translated by Fox Talbot in the Records of the Past, 
vol. i, p. 23. The translation of Cylinder C is for the greater part 
published in Smith’s Assyrian Discoveries, London, 1876, p. 296). 
(4.) The so-called Taylor’s Cylinder, from the year B.c. 691, which 
contains the records of eight wars, and is taken as the standard inscrip- 
tion of the life of Sennacherib (published by Sir Henry Rawlinson in 
Cunetf. Inscript., vol. i., pl. 37—42; translated by Fox Talbot in the 
Records of the Past, vol. i., p. 33). (5-) The Memorial Slab found at 
Nebi Yunus, and published by Sir Henry Rawlinson in the Cuneif. 
Luscripft., vol. i., pl. 43, 44. (6.) The greater part of the Bavian 
Inscription, published by Rawlinson in the Cuneif. /nscript., vol. iii., 
pl. 14, and translated by Mr. Pinches in the Records of the Past, vol. ix., 
p. 21. (7.) Some small epigraphs from sculptures at Kuyundjik, now 
in the British Museum, and from bricks, which are all published in 
Rawlinson’s Cuneiform Inscriptions, vol. i. 

Mr. G. Smith had intended to continue his researches, but his 
death prevented him from completing his work, and his successors had 
not the means to continue such a difficult task, so that this publication 
may be improved at some future time in many ways ; but, nevertheless, 
in its present shape it is useful both for historians and for Assyrian 
students, and deserves to be ranked among the best explanations of 
Assyrian inscriptions. No doubt the author, if he had been allowed to 
revise his book, would have corrected many passages of lesser im- 
portance, where the Editor did not dare to change the work of the 
great Assyrian scholar. For instance, the usual phrase: sa-su sa-ga.. . 
as-lu-la, which occurs in almost all historical inscriptions, is (p. 33) 
translated, “the furniture and goods . . . I carried off;” but (p. 133 
and 134) the same words were unintelligible to the Editor; the name 
for the modern village Shamamah, S.E. from Mossul, near Arbil, which 
is written with the two characters Xak-zi, of which the pronunciation 
is not yet ascertained, is given as Ka/si (p. 165), and as Qazé (p. 11), 
so that no one would be aware of the identity of both names. Such 
little mistakes, which might be explained as misprints, are of no great 
consequence, but they supply instances for objections against the exact- 
ness of Assyrian translations to those who consider the Assyrian 
explanations as yet doubtful, and they should be carefully avoided by 
all exact Assyrian scholars. If, indeed, a commentary were added to 
explain all difficult passages, or to give the leading reason for the 
adopted translation, and to point out the parallel passages from other 
inscriptions, faults of this kind would easily be avoided. Mr. Sayce 
states in the preface: ‘ Mr. Smith’s wonderful instinct of decipherment 
carried him safely through sentences which were a puzzle to other 
scholars ; no one, however, was more sensible of the necessary imper- 
fections of his work ;” and every one who reads this work attentively 
will find full proof of these words. Several scholars look out only for 
philological proofs of their Assyrian translations, and explain the 
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Assyrian words from the Hebrew, Syriac, Aramean, Ethiopic, Arabic, 
and from the language of the Targum and Talmud, without considering 
the multitude of other Assyrian and Babylonian antiquities, without 
looking at the wonderful sculptures, which represent to us almost all 
conditions of the social and political life, the manners and customs of 
the people of Mesopotamia. All these remnants of ancient art suggest 
to the attentive antiquarian many ideas which are sure to be expressed 
in the accompanying words, and a careful and repeated examination of 
all the original inscriptions leads more securely to the true explanation 
than “‘ philological necessity ” alone could have done. In some passages 
it might have been difficult to George Smith to give a philological 
reason for his translations, but nevertheless his universal and exact 
knowledge of Assyrian antiquities was often a better guide than com- 
parative philology to the true meaning of a word. It is for this reason 
sometimes difficult to pure philologists to find the philological proofs 
for his translations, and Mr. George Smith would have rendered a great 
service to future Assyrian scholars if he had been careful to preserve 
the data upon which he founded his interpretations. 

The work is divided into eleven parts, the first of which gives the 
name, title, and genealogy of Sennacherib and the chronology of his 
reign. Sennacherib (Sin-akhe-irba, z.c., the Moon God Sin has multi- 
plied the brothers) reigned over Assyria twenty-four years and five 
months, from the 24th day of Ab (7.e., about the 16th of July), B.c. 705 
till the month Tebeth (December), 8.c. 681 ; he was the son of King 
Sargon, but he never mentions his genealogy in his imscriptions, and 
he calls himself “the great king, the powerful king, king of nations, 
King of Assyria, king of the four races” (or regions). The second 
part tells of the war with Merodach-Baladan, King of Kardunias 
(southern Babylonia), and gives an account of the battle at Kis, the 
modern Hymer, about ten miles from Babylon, probably in the year 
B.C. 704, where Merodach-Baladan and his allies the Elamites were 
defeated. Sennacherib entered the capital, Babylon, and plundered 
the palace, and after a fruitless search for the hiding-place of Merodach- 
Baladan he made, about B.c. 703, Bel-ibni King of Babylon. The 
third part contains the record of the second expedition of Sennacherib 
to the country of Kassii (the northern part of Susiana or Elam), and the 
city Bit-Kilamzakh, which he restored as a fortress. Thence he marched 
to the neighbouring country, Ellipi, whose king, Ispabara, fled before 
him ; he conquered the country Bit-Barri and the city Elenzas, whose 
name he changed to Kar-Sinakhirba (Fortress of Sennacherib). This 
expedition took place probably in the year B.c. 7o2z. The fourth part 
relates the war with Hezekiah, the third expedition to the land Hatti 
(Syria) against Luli, King of Sidon, who fied from Tyre to Cyprus 
(i.¢., Yatnana, which is in the midst of the sea), and in whose place 
Tubahlu was appointed King. ‘The King Menahem of Samaria, 
Abdilihti of Arvad, Urumelek of Gebal (Byblos), Metinti of Ashdod, 

1 Tayl. Cyl. col. i, 1. 1, 2. 
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Buduilu of Beth Ammon, Kamusu-nadbi of Moab, Airammu of Edom 
brought their presents before him and kissed his feet. Zidka, King of 
Ascalon was deposed and sent to Assyria. The Kings of Egypt and 
Miluhhi (Meroé?) were defeated near Altaqi, Padi was restored as 
King of Ekron, and “ Khazaqiau (Hezekiah) of Judah, who did not 
submit to my yoke .. . like a caged bird within Ursalimmu (Jerusalem) 
was made.” His cities were detached from his country and given to 
the Kings of Ashdod, Ekron, and Gaza. At last Hezekiah, over- 
whelmed by fear, sent him tribute, thirty talents of gold and eight 
hundred talents of silver, &c., to Nineveh, the city of his dominion. 
In this expedition, which occurred either in B.c. 702 or 701, no less 
than thirty-one names of places in Palestine are mentioned, and this 
account is of the greatest interest both for the accuracy of the Bible 
and the exactness and the historical value of the Assyrian inscriptions. 
The fifth part gives an account of the second Babylonian war, the 
fourth expedition against the country Bit-Yakin (Southern Babylonia), 
Suzub, the Chaldean, was defeated in Bittutu, Merodach-Baladan fled 
before Sennacherib to the city Nagite-raqqi, which is in the midst of 
the sea (Persian Gulf). On his return Sennacherib appointed his eldest 
son, Assur-nadin-sum, as King of Babylon, and intrusted to him the 
extent of Sumiri and Akkad. This expedition took place B.c. 700. 
The sixth part records the fifth expedition of Sennacherib, probably in 
the year B.c. 699 and 698, to the highlands north-west of Assyria, to 
the cities Tumurri (or Tuharri), Sarum (or Garrum), Ezama, Kia, &c., 
and against the King of Ukki in the country Daie ; thirty-three cities 
of them were captured and their spoil was carried off. The seventh 
part contains a detailed account of one of the most considerable 
expeditions undertaken by Sennacherib to the country Kaldi, the 
Persian Gulf. The preparations for this campaign and building of 
the vessels by the workmen of Syria probably occupied the year 
B.C. 697, and the sailing of the expedition to Nagitu the year 696. 
On the return of the Assyrian army they attacked Suzub the 
Chaldean, who had usurped the throne of Babylon; he was captured 
probably B.c. 695, and carried to Nineveh. The seventh expedition 
of Sennacherib against the country Elam is described in the eighth part. 
All the districts lying near Assyria were ravaged with fire and sword, 
and the severity of the winter alone prevented Sennacherib from 
advancing to the capital Madaktu.* The Elamite monarch, Kudur- 
nakhundu, left his royal city and retired to the city Khaidala, which is 
in the midst of the mountains. The ninth part contains the history of 
the final conquest of Babylonia, probably in the year B.c. 691, the 
eighth expedition undertaken by Sennacherib. Suzub escaped from the 
Assyrian captivity and fled to Elam, and by the rebellious Babylonians 
he was raised to the throne of Sumir and Akkad (¢¢., Babylonia). 

1 The sculpture representing this city is in the British Museum, with other 


memorials of these campaigns. They were found by Mr. Layard at Kuyundjik, in 
the palace of Sennacherib. 
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Umman-minanu, King of Elam, was invited to his aid against the army 
of Sennacherib, and he collected the different Babylonian tribes from 
the Lake regions (in the neighbourhood of the modern Kurnah and 
Bassrah, called by the ancient classical writers Mesene and Charracene) 
and joined the army of Suzub near the city of Khalulie, at the bank of 
the Tigris. Here the united army of the Babylonians was totally 
defeated by Sennacherib, 150,000 men of war were killed, Nabu-zikir- 
iskun, the son of Merodach-Baladan, was made prisoner, and the King 
of Babylon and the King of Elam fled alone. Sennacherib pursued the 
defeated army as far as Elam, where he captured Suzub with a part of 
his family, and he brought him alive to his country, Assyria. Part the 
tenth contains two fragmentary inscriptions referring to a second expe- 
dition to Palestine, which could not take place before B.c. 690. 
Khazailu, King of the country Aribi (Arabia), is mentioned there. 
Finally, the eleventh part contains the account and description of the 
different buildings of Sennacherib, in and near the city of Nineveh. 
The prisoners of war were used as workmen for the building of a new 
palace, whose remains still exist ; the fortress and walls of Nineveh were 
restored and completed, and aqueducts and channels were dug to 
provide the whole city of Nineveh abundantly with water. A temple 
of the god Nergal was built at Tarbisi (the modern Sherif-Khan, north 
of Mossul), and the fortress and wall of the city Kak-zi (the modern 
Tell Shamamah, opposite Balawd4t, near Arbil ?) was erected. 

These are briefly the contents of this interesting book, to which 
Mr. Bosanquet has added an Appendix on the date of the siege of 
Lachish. He fixes this date, the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, King of 
Judah, by means of the consecutive periods of sabbatical years and 
jubilees (4 Kings xviii. 13; xix. 29: Compared with Levit. xxv. 5—11), 
to the autumn of the year B.c. 689. He finds an indirect proof for this 
chronological statement in Taylor’s Cylinder, which gives the account 
of the first eight expeditions of Sennacherib till the year B.c. 691, and 
does not mention at all the siege of Lachish. Besides, he connects 
4 Kings xx. 11, with a partial solar eclipse at Jerusalem on the 11th of 
January, about noon-day, in the year B.c. 689. In consequence of this 
fact he places the first year of Nebukadnezzar in the year B.c. 582 (and 
not in 606 as commonly supposed, the fourth year of Joakim, the son 
of Josias, King of Juda. Jerem. xxv. 1), and his death, after a reign of 
forty-three years, B.c. 540; the fall of Jerusalem in the nineteenth year 
of Nebukadnezzar (4 Kings xxv. 8), in the year B.c. 563. All these 
results are at length combined to show that (Dan. ix. 1) the beginning 
of the seventy weeks of the vision of Daniel must be placed in the 
sabbatical year 493-2, when Darius, the son of Hystaspes, was sixty- 
two years of age, and that our Lord was born in the sabbatical 
year B.C. 3-2. 

What has been said will be sufficient to show that this history 
of Sennacherib is full of information, not only for Assyrian scholars, 
philologists, and antiquarians, but also for historians and theologians. 
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The collection will be of great service to all who take interest in 
these studies and are not able to consult for themselves the original 
editions of the respective cuneiform texts. 


3. Wanderings in South America. By Charles Waterton. Edited. by Rev. J. G, 
Wood. London: Macmillan, 1879. 


Everybody, not very young now, has heard in his youth of 
Waterton’s Wanderings, and dull is the reader who has read those magic 
pages nor felt his spirit stirred within him by that strange but palpably 
truthful narrative, and his heart aglow with a new love of nature in her 
exuberant richness and wild liberty. Enthusiasm is catching, and if ever 
an author identified himself with his subject, and put his soul into every 
word, that author is Charles Waterton, the great naturalist, and that 
subject, the life which he led far from the haunts of men, happy in the 
companionship of beasts, and birds, and alligators, and rattlesnakes. 
The editor of this new edition has made his task into a labour of love, 
for he had a genuine admiration for the good old man, as is manifest 
from many little touches in the prefixed biography. 


It is much to be regretted [he says], that he would never sit for his 
portrait. As far as the head without the dress goes, Mr. Waterhouse 
Hawkins’s bust gives a good idea of “the Squire,” but marble could not give 
his sweet, kindly smile, or the animated expressions which flitted over his 
face as he recurred to his former travels, or pointed out the many wonders 
of the park and lake. A good painter might have succeeded, provided that 
he knew Waterton thoroughly, and for such a memorial, thousands who 
never saw him would have been grateful (p. 81). 


Mr. Wood has prefixed an interesting biographical sketch, which 
incorporates the brief but famous autobiography, and has added two 
very useful appendices, in the shape of an explanatory index, and some 
comments on Waterton’s wonderful Taxidermy, or Art of arranging 
skins. The reverend editor shall give his own account of the first of 
these additions. 


Many years ago, while barely in my “teens,” I had the good fortune to 
fall in with Waterton’s Wanderings, then newly placed in the school library. 
The book fascinated me. Week after week I took it out of the library, and 
really think that I could have repeated it verbatim from beginning to end. 
It was a glimpse into an unknown world, where I longed to follow the 
Wanderer, little thinking that I should ever have the privilege of visiting 
him in his wonderful Yorkshire home. I looked upon Waterton much as the 
pagans of old regarded their demi-gods, and not even Sinbad the Sailor was 
so interesting a personage to me as Warterton the Wanderer. 

But there was one drawback to the full enjoyment and comprehension of 
the book. It mentioned all kinds of animals, birds, and trees, and I did not 
know what they were, nor was there any one who could tell me. I did not 
know what a salampenta was, except that it was good to eat. It might be a 
monkey, a fish, or a fruit... . 1 wanted a guide to the Wanderings, and 
such a guide I have attempted to supply in the “Explanatory Index.” I 
believe that there is not a single living creature or tree mentioned by 
Waterton concerning which more or less information cannot be found in 
this Index (Preface). 
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The actual Wanderings are given without the alteration of a syllable, 
“the central brilliant of a ring, round which are arranged jewels of 
inferior value, so as to set off the beauty of the principal gem.” 

Since Charles Waterton already belongs to a past generation, it may 
be well to say a few words about his career. He came of an ancient 
and honoured family, Catholic to the core, and sufferers for the faith. 
He began his school life at Tudhoe (now Ushaw), and at fourteen was 
sent to Stonyhurst, “where he was one of the first pupils.” He had 
some interesting adventures there, presaging greater things, and finally, 
for the peace of the house, which his unemployed energy might have 
disturbed, he was appointed official rat-catcher to the establishment. 
Before he left Stonyhurst, he promised one of the Jesuit Fathers that he 
would never touch wine or spirits, and he kept his promise. His 
Wanderings were made up of four journeys, undertaken respectively in 
1812, 1816, 1820, and 1824. The famous account of these expeditions 
was published in 1825. Some of his statements were received with a 
storm of derision. Sydney Smith had the good sense to believe them 
all. Waterton felt keenly the remark of one critic, who had called him 
“eccentric.” Yet eccentric he certainly was. “It was eccentric,” as 
Thackeray said, to “dine on a crust, live as chastely as a hermit, and 
give his all to the poor.” And, as the editor says, after enumerating 
many other signs of eccentricity, “the world would be much better than 
it is if such eccentricity were more common.”! 

In 1829, he married Miss Edmondstone, the daughter of a gentle- 
man frequently mentioned in the Wanderings, who had been a kind 
friend to him in Demerara. She died in the following year, three weeks 
after the birth of her son. Waterton, making inclination yield to 
paternal duty, renounced from that time forth all distant wanderings. 
It is a remarkable thing that he met with far more serious danger to life 
and damage to limb in Europe, and even in England, than in all his 
daring exploits in the wild woods of America. 

The grounds of Walton Hall became a very paradise for birds, 
whose comforts were consulted in every way. ‘“‘ The Squire,” who came 
into the estate when he was only twenty four, and held it nearly sixty 
years, had plenty of time for making his own arrangements. He 
protected his pheasants from the poachers by distributing a couple of 
hundred dummy birds about the estate in likely looking perches. They 
were constructed with charming simplicity and expeditiousness, but 
were sufficiently like the originals to cause much perplexity and waste of 
powder to nocturnal visitors. He built a tower expressly to accom- 
modate his beloved starlings. Then he knew and could climb every 
tree in the place. He retained great activity till the time of his death, 
and actually climbed one of the tallest trees in the park just before his 
last fatal accident, when he was eighty-three years old. In his youth, he 
had made a sensation in Rome by scrambling up the cross on the dome 
of St. Peter’s, as also by standing on one foot on the head of the angel 
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on the Castle of Sant’ Angelo. He was most abstemious in his diet, 
and simple in all his habits. 

His personal expenses were such as could have been covered by the 
wages of one of the labourers on his own estate. His single room had 
neither bed nor carpet. He always lay on the bare boards, with a blanket 
wrapped round him, and with an oaken block by way of a pillow. ... 
Punctually at three a.m., being roused by the crowing of a huge Cochin 
China cock, which he called his “morning gun,” he rose from his plank 
couch, lighted his fire, lay down for half an hour, and was always dressed 
and closely, or, as he called ii, “clean” shaven, by four, when he went into 
the private chapel which was next door to his room, and where he usually 
spent an hour in prayer (p. 37). 

He died on the 27th of May, 1865, from the effects of a severe fall. 
The Cochin China, the “morning gun,” gave his accustomed crow, but 
“the ear of his master was deaf to the call. He had obeyed a sublimer 
summons.”* This is his epitaph, composed by himself: Ovate pro 
anima Caroli Waterton cujus fessa juxta hanc crucem sepeliuntur ossa. 

It is not necessary to make any comments upon the central portion 
of Mr. Wood’s work, for it is, as he has told us, a simple reproduction, 
without any alteration, of the Wanderings. No specimen extracts, or 
synopsis, would interest those who do not care for natural history, or 
satisfy those who do. 


4. Three Catholic Reformers of the Fifteenth Century. By Mary H. Allies. Quarterly 
Series. London : Burns and Oates, 1879. 

From the birth of St. Vincent Ferrer in the middle of the fourteenth 
century to the death of St. John Capistran in the middle of the fifteenth, 
as nearly as possible, a hundred years elapsed. The intermediate Saint, 
so to speak, between those whom we have named, was St. Bernardine 
of Siena, whose life touches that of St. Vincent in the well-known 
incident of the sermon of the elder Saint in the north of Italy, which 
he broke off, saying that there was a young friar in the crowd that 
listened to him who was to take up his work, and it touches that 
of St. John Capistran at many points, for St. John was the pupil of 
St. Bernardine. Thus we have a continuous chain in these three great 
preachers, which reaches, as has been said, over a complete century. 
St. Vincent began at the time of the schism in the Papacy. Indeed, 
as is well known, he was born in the obedience of one of the Antipopes, 
and was for a long time his favourite, and an officer of his household. 
It was a time, too, when the party strifes in Italy ran so high as to 
cause the greatest misery in the Peninsula, and the remaining sermons 
of St. Bernardine bear witness, as our own. readers know, to the zeal 
with which he strove to put down this terrible evil. The century of 
which we speak was also a time of great advance for the hateful 
Mussulman power, and the last efforts of St. John Capistran were 
devoted to an attempt to rouse the Christian powers to a sense of the 
imminent danger which threatened the civilized world and the Christian 

* P. Ss. 
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Church in that advance. It is not wonderful that a time of which such 
were the prominent features should have been a time of great moral 
relaxation and wickedness, or that its evils should have led holy men to 
think that the end of the world was at hand, much as St. Gregory the 
Great thought the same of the evil days in which he lived. The idea 
of the volume before us is to give a brief sketch of the action of these 
three great Saints in relation to the public state of the Christendom 
which they did so much to save. In many respects their work failed 
of its full success, but it was only partially defeated, and it cannot be 
doubted that, if the bad days of the Reformation had fallen upon 
Europe before instead of after their preaching, the mischief then wrought 
would have been far greater than it was. Another generation of Saints, 
of which St. Ignatius, St. Francis Xavier, St. Teresa, St. Charles, 
St. Philip, and others, were the chief stars, was to come after them, 
and bring about the renovation of Catholicism which accompanied and 
followed on the work of the Council of Trent. 

Miss Allies is an accomplished writer, and has already made herself 
well known to the English Catholic world by her Life of Pius the 
Seventh. Her present work has the charm which cannot fail to hang 
about any clear and masterly narrative of times and incidents so 
romantic as those with which she has had to deal. 


5. Wild Life in a Southern County. By the author of Zhe Gamekeeper at Home. 
London: Smith, Elder and Co., 1879. 

The Author has already made his reputation and it does not suffer 
by this new adventure. There is a freshness in his simple descriptions 
which never tires. The smell of the green lanes seems to hang about 
the pages, and those who love the country which God made more than 
the town which the hands of men have built are carried back in spirit 
to happy thoughts of long ago when in the early hours of some glorious 


summer day— 
Dull sleep in a downy bed scorning— 


they roamed in the fields and through the woods, and felt the presence 
of the Creator in His own beautiful creation. ‘The special charm of the 
book is in its naturalness. The descriptions run on apparently without 
an effort, as if by some process of thinking aloud, and if we did not 
learn from the preface that there is a vein of topographical arrangement 
running through the book, we should feel it quite hopeless to attempt 
to arrive at any closer analysis of the subject-matter than would be 
gained by transcribing the Table of Contents. In other branches of 
science this might not be deemed high praise, but country “rambles 
ought to be described in rambling chapters. 
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6. Roman Violets, and where they blossom. By Theodore M. L. Lane-Clarke. 
London: Burns and Oates, 1879. 

This is a story for children of a little Italian boy sent by his parents 
to make his fortune in London. The theme isa fertile one. ‘Those 
strange young visitors, who go about with organs and white mice, have 
one and all very interesting histories if we could only know them. 
Cesare has rough times of it at first and then meets with kind friends. 


7. Saint Louis. Par H. Walton. Tours. Mame et Fils, 1878. 

Our French neighbours rival us in handsome Christmas books, and 
perhaps they surpass us. The work before us belongs to a class of 
illustrated books of which we have too few specimens in this country. 
This class consists of works of very high historical and literary merit, 
which might take their place among the most important publications 
of the time on the score of their intrinsic worth, and on which, besides, 
all the resources of art and archeology have been lavished most 
surpassingly. The publishing firm by which this beautiful volume has 
been issued is the same provincial house which gave us last year 
M. Volante’s most excellent monograph on Charlemagne—by far the 
best historical work with which we are acquainted, not only on Charle- 
magne himself, but on the whole period of which he was the chief 
figure. After Charlemagne the mind passes very naturally along the 
line of emperor sovereigns of France till it rests on the majestic figure 
of St. Louis, the Christrian King most deserving of that name who ever 
sat on the French throne, the hero and Saint whose name is still a 
power, even in the nineteenth century, even under the Republic of 
M. Gambetta. M. Wallon has done his part of the work before us 
most admirably. He gives us the contemporary history of other 
countries as well as of France, as far as is necessary for the intelligence 
of a reign like that of St. Louis, at a time when Europe, notwithstanding 
the immense difficulties, as we should think them, of intercourse and 
transit was far more of a ‘‘commonwealth” than it is at present. The 
reign of St. Louis cannot be understood without a study of the struggle 
between the Church and the Empire which was then going on, as well 
as the state of the East and of our own country at the time. But 
M. Wallon devotes his chief attention to the home administration of 
St. Louis and of his mother, to whom France owed so much during 
the minority of the King, and during his absence for the first of his 
crusades. ‘The chapters which treat of this part of the subject are 
singularly interesting and satisfactory. 

To French readers the excellence of the typographical and illustra- 
tive part of the handsome volune is sufficiently secured by the name of 
the publishers. 

VOL. XVI. (NEW SERIES.) 00 
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8. Zhe Poetical Works of Robert Stepher: Hawker, Vicar of Morwenstow, Cornwall. 
Now first collected and arranged, with Prefatory Notice, by J. G. Godwin. 
London: C. Kegan Paul and Co., 1879. 


The late Mr. Hawker, of Morwenstow, enjoyed a good deal of 
celebrity of a certain kind while he lived, and it is quite a matter for 
congratulation that his works have been now collected. His life is 
perhaps better known to the general public than his works, as, if we 
remember right, two several biographies of his appeared soon after his 
death. He was received into the Catholic Church just before he died, 
and, as his present Editor remarks, “to those best acquainted with the 
workings of his inner life, this step did not cause the least astonishment 
or surprise.” His poems are the best biography of the man. At least 
they give his mind and heart with all their quaint and even singular 
features. He seldom committed himself to a long and elaborate poem, 
and the specimens of his workmanship in this kind are not the most 
characteristic pieces which he has left behind him. We get the man 
more perfectly in his fugitive productions, and there is hardly one of 
these which is not good and does not bear an original stamp. He 
lived almost all his life in the remote district in which his father’s living 
—Stratton, in North Cornwall—lay, and he may fairly be called the 
poet of “the Severn Sea.” When the late Bishop of Exeter, Dr. Philpotts, 
offered him the little living of Morwenstow, he accompanied his offer 
by a letter, in which he expressed his own belief that the place was not 
suited to Mr. Hawker. The Bishop was not far from the truth in one 
sense—Mr. Hawker was a man who would have made his mark in a 
far more important position, and would have been a foremost man in 
his time if he had been placed in a large town. He would have 
written much less poetry, but he would have worked more efficiently 
for the good of others. He seems from the beginning to have had a 
great many Catholic instincts, and some of his prettiest poems are con- 
nected with the honour of our Blessed Lady. These instincts would 
have ripetied sooner in him, if he had been more mixed up with active 
life and had more personal contact with minds of the same calibre with 
his own. As it was, he did much to raise his own parishioners and to 
influence his neighbourhood for good. In his comparative isolation, 
it was inevitable that a certain singularity should take possession of him, 
and that he should have been known as a very original character. It 
was his boast to have revived the fame of his Patron Saint, one of the 
score of Saints who remain to us almost unknown, except for the fact 
that parishes in Cornwall preserve their names. We may trust that 
St. Morwenna helped his last hours, and was instrumental in winning 
for him the final grace by which his life was crowned. 
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